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EDITORIAL 


Dear friends, 


Current Dialogue no. 40 presents as its piece de résistance a new document of the Office on 
Interreligious Relations and Dialogue: “Guidelines for Dialogue and Relations with People of 
Other Religions.” (The document will also be available as a separate booklet). This document 
takes stock of thirty years of interreligious dialogue; it focuses on our learnings and records 
some of the difficulties and problems that we come across in dialogue. The document, which 
has been prepared the last years by various groups of our constituency, tries to be realistic in 
suggesting that which is important in interreligious relations. It addresses the role of religion 
in situations of conflict and underlines the ambiguity of religion. The document communicates 
the experience of many involved in interreligious dialogue: we cannot exhaust God using our 
theological affirmations. God is always more and the religious manifold makes some of us 
even more convinced of the old spiritual: “He’s got the whole world in his hand,” people of 
other faiths included. The document lists not only principles for our living together but also 
emphasises that dialogue is an attitude more than anything else. In all this, the document 
tries to warn against a dialogue that tries to escape the complex reality of religious plurality, 
of wounds in history between people of different faiths, the tension between solidarity with 
our faith community and the realisation that sometimes the dividing line seems to go not 
between religions but within religion. Ernst Simon is reported to have said: “The people | can 
pray with, | can't talk to, and the people | can talk to, | can't pray with.” 


This issue contains also a report from a Christian-Muslim dialogue, held under the auspices 
of the WCC in October in Geneva. The introductions by the Moderator of the WCC, His 
Holiness Aram | points to a vital dimension in Christian-Muslim relations: (In) “order to pave 
the future course of Christian-Muslim dialogue, we must analyse the concepts of Dhimma, 
co-citizenship, human rights and majority-minority relations. These are not simply academic 
issues; they are existential problems that deeply affect the co-existence of our communities. 
Hence, where Christians are a minority, there is a need to move beyond a Dhimmi mentality 
and to develop a system based on equal rights and full participation. Where Muslims are in a 
minority situation, broader spaces of creative interaction and wider possibilities of active 
participation in public life must be provided. Unless these issues are addressed seriously, 
Muslim-Christian community relations will continue to be characterized by feelings of 
inferiority, submission and intolerance. The fundamental question is: what does it mean to be 
co-citizens in a society in which Christians and Muslims live together?” Also, the General 
Secretary of the WCC, Dr. Konrad Raiser points to some of the real and thorny issues in 
Christian-Muslim dialogue, and notes that these often are the result of minority-majority 
situations. 


If you read Current Dialogue on our website: 


http://www.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/interreligious/index-e.html, 


you will have seen the material about the Christian-Muslim consultation posted already 
shortly after the consultation took place. Whenever the occasion arises, we will try to post 
new things including the web-edition of Current Dialogue on the site. If you would like us to 
alert you when there is something new posted on the site and when there is a new issue of 
Current Dialogue, please send us at your earliest convenience your e-mail address to 
yam@wcc-coe.org and indicate in the subject-line “Current Dialogue on the net” so that 
we can create an internet group of Current Dialogue-subscribers. 
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The year 2002 draws to its end. It has for the WCC been quite a difficult year. The severe 
financial problems faced by the WCC have necessitated significant changes, reduction in 
staff and reorganisation of the work of the WCC. For the Office on Interreligious Relations 
and Dialogue, the immediate change has been that we have been moved into the General 
Secretariat as one of three overarching priorities of the WCC: interreligious relations, the 
Decade to Overcome Violence and the Focus on Africa. This move gives first added visibility 
to interreligious dialogue in the WCC as a major concern of the council. The necessary 
changes have secondly prompted a commitment and direction, which is promising: the need 
for intentional and concrete cooperation with program teams of the WCC on mission and 
interreligious dialogue, on education and interreligious dialogue, on international relations 
and interreligious dialogue, on Faith & Order and interreligious dialogue. Thirdly, our 
proximity to the Decade to Overcome Violence and the Focus on Africa should in 2003 also 
give added possibilities for our office to work on issues of interreligious dialogue in Africa 
under the heading of overcoming violence. The Focus on Africa has already this year been 
addressed from an interreligious perspective. In cooperation with the Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue (PCID), a multifaith consultation on the theme “The African Person” 
was held in Dakar, Senegal, the first week of December. It brought together people from 
French-speaking Africa and from the African Diaspora: Christians from mainline churches as 
well as from African Independent Churches, followers of African traditional religion as well as 
of African Muslims. The next issue of Current Dialogue will bring you a full report. 


Hoping that you find pleasure in reading this issue of Current Dialogue, | send you Season's 
greetings. 


Sincerely 
Hans Ucko 


Just Released / 


New edition of the 
Dictionary of the Ecumenical Movement 


The long-awaited revised and expanded second edition of the "Dictionary of the Ecumenical 
Movement" has just been published. Produced by the World Council of Churches (WCC), 
this volume is an essential tool for study and research on the movement and for passing the 
ecumenical memory on to a new generation. 


As with the first edition, editorial responsibility for the dictionary was entrusted to six leading 
ecumenical figures: Nicholas Lossky, José Miguez Bonino, John Pobee, Tom F. Stransky, 
Geoffrey Wainwright and Pauline Webb. 


While at present available only in English, the dictionary will also be published shortly in 
French, Italian and Spanish editions, and the possibility of German and Russian versions is 
also being investigated. One article per month will be published on the WCC website over 
the coming year, at: http:/Awww.wcc-coe.org/wcc/who/dictionary-index.html. 


Price: Sfr.125.00, US$77.50, £58.00, €79.00 ISBN 2-8254-1354-2, WCC Publications 
World Council of Churches, 150, route de Ferney, P.O. Box 2100, 1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland 
To order WCC Publications via the internet :http://wcc-coe.org/wec/news/pubs/order2.html 
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Religious Pluralism in Europe: Challenge for Church and 
Theology 


— An Ecumenical Perspective from Asia 
Martin Repp 


The Religious Situation in Europe Today 


The influx of non-Christian religions into Europe during the last 30-40 years has changed its 
religious landscape considerably. Owing to these developments, the thousand-years-long 
history of the “Christian occident” has come to a sudden end. The significance of this 
profound change can hardly be over-estimated. Europe’s homogeneous Christian societies 
are replaced by multi-religious societies, whether one likes it or not. However, Church and 
theology are not adequately prepared to meet these sudden and profound changes. 
Christians, clerics and theologians became too accustomed to society being dominated by 
their own religion, which informed every aspect of the lives of Europeans from cradle to 
grave, from culture to politics. Of course, secularization and communism in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries had already damaged the self-confidence of the Church to a 
considerable degree. Nevertheless, the fact that the religious monopoly of the Church is now 
being challenged by non-Christian religions comes unexpectedly and means a severe crisis 
for it. Further, European theology is not sufficiently prepared for this new situation either. 
Especially due to the vast influence of the Karl Barth School during the post-war period, 
Protestant theologians neglected the study of other religions. Without sufficient knowledge of 
other religions, theologians claimed an “absoluteness of Christianity,” which was based 
neither on facts nor on knowledge. Now, the mere presence of non-Christian religions in the 
Christian occident revealed the relativity of this claim of absoluteness. 


Within a very short period of time Christians are being confronted with a new situation: 
mosques are being built in the neighborhoods next to their churches, and education in Islam 
— besides that in Christianity — is being included in school curricula. There is also 
considerable influence by Asian religions. According to a recent poll in Germany, more 
Christians believe in reincarnation than in the Resurrection. The New Age-movement imports 
many Asian religious ideas and practices. The range of reactions to this new religious 
situation extends from polemic attacks to attempts at interreligious dialogue. The former self- 
confidence of Christians has been replaced by a deep feeling of insecurity. Voices calling for 
theological guidance can be heard, but there are not enough pastors, priests and theologians 
who are sufficiently trained to meet this challenge. During such times, it is very difficult to find 
adequate orientation. 


No doubt, various attempts are being made to react to the new challenge. Theologians who 
had neglected the study of non-Christian religions up to now, have suddenly begun 
publishing their ideas on the relationship between Christianity and other religions. 
Theological faculties in Aarhus, Birmingham and Vienna have established new chairs for 
“Theology of Religions.” In 1999, the theological faculty at Marburg University organized a 
dialogue-conference with Buddhist scholars from Japan. These are positive signs indicating 
the willingness of theologians to face the new challenge. Considering, however, that most of 
these theologians do not have a formal education in religious studies or much experience in 
interreligious dialogue, one wonders about the results of such unprofessional attempts. 
Dialogue-conferences frequently leave one with the impression that different religious 
discourses meet without really communicating, rather, that a number of monologues are 
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held. However, if mediators are employed in dialogue meetings who are sufficiently 
acquainted with the religious traditions involved and who are able to “translate” the teachings 
and beliefs between the members of different religions, a deeper mutual understanding can 
be reached. 


Throughout the history of Church and mission one can observe how difficult it has been for 
Christians to adapt to new situations in which Christianity is but one among other religions. 
These processes of adaptation normally follow the principle of trial and error, which makes 
them complicated and lengthy. Present attempts at tackling the multi-religious situation in 
Europe mostly follow this principle. However, there are ways to ease and speed up such 
processes if theologians would be willing to learn from the past and/or from others in the 
present who have experience in dealing with other religions in different geographical settings. 
First, focused research into the history of Christian mission and Church would elucidate 
structures of earlier processes of adaptation. The interaction between the old church and the 
Hellenistic and Roman religions, or the relationship of Irish monks to indigenous religions in 
Britain and Germany, may serve as examples. The conclusions could then be applied to the 
present situation by means of systematic and practical theological reflections. Second, there 
is the possibility of learning from churches on other continents, which are presently religious 
minorities in multi-religious societies. Over many decades or centuries they have 
accumulated a rich treasure of experience in dealing with other religions and theological 
reflections on their situations. Some of these churches run institutes to pursue research into 
the religions of their countries, to reflect on their relationships with surrounding religions, to 
pursue interreligious dialogue, and to develop theologies of religions. While this article 
suggests that theologians make use of both approaches, here it intends to focus on the latter 
possibility, elaborating it in a concrete and detailed way. 


Challenge by Islam 


Presently, Muslims form the biggest non-Christian group in Europe, therefore, Church and 
theology have first to direct attention to Islam. Students of theology, pastors, priests, and 
school-teachers of religion need to study Islam in order, first, to gain an understanding of this 
religion and the new situation for themselves, and, then, to be able to help those with whom 
they work. Book learning may be sufficient in the beginning, but not in the long run. Studying 
Arabic and the Qur'an, attending religious practices and ceremonies, and talking directly with 
believers about their faith would correct prejudices and deepen the understanding of Islam 
considerably. 


In some Muslim countries there are Christian institutes, which are dedicated to the study of 
Islam, to the theological reflection on the relationship between Christianity and Islam, and to 
Muslim-Christian dialogue. They also offer possibilities of study for students from other 
countries. Recently, the Association of Churches and Missions in South-West Germany 
(EMS) initiated a “Study in the Middle-East Program” which enables theology students to 
attend the Near East School of Theology in Beirut. Such a place provides the students with 
learning experiences in the context of Christianity being a religious minority in a Muslim 
country. It also offers the students the possibility to reflect on such a situation theologically. 
The program began in 2000 and has proved to be quite successful. It is hoped that programs 
like this one will be established in institutes of other countries, such as Egypt and Pakistan, 
that more students will participate, and that more funding for scholarships will be secured. 


These Christian institutes in Muslim countries have good libraries, and their staff is able to 
guide students in their studies and to assist them in gaining a deeper understanding of Islam. 
Over many years, these institutes have built up a relationship of trust with their Muslim 
partners, and based on this trust they are able to introduce the students to Muslim dialogue 
partners. Direct conversation with Muslims can remove many prejudices and help deepen 
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the understanding of Islam. Such study and exposure programs can help students, pastors 
and teachers to find new ways to communicate with Muslims after they have returned home. 
They will have become well-equipped to help improve the relationship between the Church 
and Islam in their home countries. 


Such interreligious study programs need to be promoted organizationally as well as 
financially by Catholic and Protestant churches, missions and theological faculties in 
European countries, since the new multi-religious situation affects most of them. 
Furthermore, it should be in the interest of governments to foster religious peace, therefore, 
public monies should also be made available in the form of scholarships for students who 
plan to participate in interreligious study programs. Promotion of interreligious dialogue and 
mutual understanding has social and political implications, because they are preventive 
measures against violent conflicts caused by competing ethnic groups and religions. The 
religiously inspired terrorist attacks on the subways in Tokyo (1995) and on the World Trade 
Center in New York (2001) have made it clear, once and for all, that fostering interreligious 
dialogue and mutual understanding is not a luxury, but a necessity in order to develop a 
peaceful co-existence of different peoples and religions in the modern world. 


The Challenge by Asian Religions 


Because of the number of its believers, Islam poses the greatest challenge for the Church in 
Europe today. However, at the same time, Asian religions also exert considerable influence, 
especially among the intelligentsia, even though their presence is much smaller due to lower 
membership numbers. There are many Asian religious groups active in Europe. Moreover, 
via the New Age movement, Buddhism and Daoism, for example, exert considerable 
influence indirectly. Many Christians appropriate New Age ideas without reflecting on the 
relationship of these ideas with their own faith. The fact that according to the afore- 
mentioned recent survey more Christians in Germany believe in reincarnation than in the 
Resurrection is an indicator of such a development. Asian religions are very attractive to 
Europeans because they seem “exotic.” By idealizing the “completely other,” many people 
attempt to escape the disappointing religious reality at home. It is typical that the important 
exhibition on Buddhism in Stuttgart in 1999 attracted numerous visitors, but that the 
extensive program accompanying the exhibition did not include a Christian presence in the 
form of interreligious dialogue. For decades, quite a number of Christians have been 
practicing Zazen or Yoga, and recently Chinese geomancy (Feng shui) and Reiki (derived 
from Japanese healing practices) have also become very popular in Europe. Yet such 
borrowings of religious practices have to be reflected upon theologically. Only theologians 
who are sufficiently acquainted with teachings and practices of Asian religions can do this 
adequately. One requirement is knowledge of the respective language since translations do 
not transmit the spirit of religious sources. Many theologians presently engaged in 
interreligious dialogue neglect this fact and rely only on translations and secondary literature. 
Scholars of religious studies rightfully criticize the theologians’ lack of knowledge of primary 
religious texts. Furthermore, this contradicts the basic principle of theology itself, which 
requires the study of source texts in the original language. This is, of course, valid for a 
dialogue on an academic level and not for dialogue at the grassroots level, e.g., taking place 
in neighborhoods, at work, in schools, etc.. 


In Asia there are a number of Christian research institutes that deal with indigenous religions 
such as Buddhism, Daoism, Confucianism, shamanism and new religions. These institutes 
hold a rich treasure of experience and wisdom in relating to these religions, which could 
become valuable resources for European churches as well. The gates of these institutes are 
open to students, pastors, teachers and scholars from abroad. On the occasion of a 
conference organized by the NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions in Kyoto in 
2000, representatives of Catholic and Protestant research institutes discussed the idea for an 
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ecumenical program on interreligious studies in East Asia. These centers belong to the 
network /nter-Religio, by which Catholic and Protestant institutes in Hong Kong, Japan, 
Korea, Taiwan and the Philippines cooperate. The goal of such a program on interreligious 
studies would be to provide interested students of theology and religious studies, pastors and 
priests, as well as school-teachers of religion and scholars, with the opportunity to study 
East-Asian religions first hand, to be exposed to the situation, in which Christianity is a 
minority in a religiously plural country and to participate in interreligious dialogue. These 
institutes have special libraries on Asian religions and churches in Asian and European 
languages. Their staff can guide the studies of the program participants and introduce them 
to dialogue partners of other religions. Participants may also attend current programs at the 
respective institute. Thus, apart from basic book learning, participants would also be able to 
gain experience in dealing with believers of other religions by learning from the staff. Short- 
term study-stays (6-12 months) may serve to open the students’ eyes to new approaches in 
interreligious encounter, so far unknown to European churches; they may help to broaden 
the participants’ horizon, and to create interest in further and longer stays, for example, to 
learn the respective language and/or to pursue doctoral studies. 


Two examples may serve to illustrate the beneficial effects of short-term study-stays. Several 
years ago a theology student spent just three months at the NCC Center for the Study of 
Japanese Religions in Kyoto. Before her stay, friends had tried to dissuade her from going to 
Japan, arguing she would lose a semester at her university back home. After returning home, 
however, she stated that she had gained precious experiences while in Kyoto, which would 
not have been possible if she had stayed at home. For example, she had participated in a 
dialogue meeting with representatives of a very controversial religious group. Hereby she 
had noticed the atmosphere of the discussion, which in form was very kind and accepting, 
but in content quite tough. For her, this experience contrasted sharply to a previous 
“dialogue” meeting at a theological school at home during which the organizers only cornered 
the members of a similarly controversial group. A pastor from abroad, who studied at the 
NCC Study Center for some time with the support of a WCC scholarship, may serve as a 
second example. A member of his congregation later reported that the experience in Japan 
had formed the pastor and his work in such a way as that he became very open to members 
of other religions at home while clearly retaining his Christian identity. 


Besides short-term, also long-term stays should be envisaged. The institutes should offer 
classes for the study of language and primary sources of Asian religions, especially for 
theology students. Thus, the students would deepen their experience of interreligious 
dialogue as well. It is desirable to train European experts in Asian religions who, after 
returning to their respective countries, could contribute to dealing with the multi-religious 
situation by teaching at schools and universities., In the long run, a doctoral program for 
writing dissertations should also be envisaged for this purpose 


Multi-religious Society as an Opportunity for Church and Theology 


Presently, voices can be heard which lament the (possible) damage being done to the 
Church by the influx of foreign religions into Europe. They express a negative and polemic 
attitude toward these religions. Nevertheless, seen from a different perspective, another view 
of the situation presents itself. Recalling that at the beginning of its history, the Christian 
Church had to establish itself in the multi-religious context of Hellenism: it formulated its 
creed not in a vacuum, but by dispute with other religions and philosophies, new 
perspectives on the contemporary situation in Europe can be perceived. Precisely by 
disputing with outstanding representatives of non-Christian religions, early Christians formed 
their own specific identity. After all, Christian theology began as apologetics, that is, in 
discussion with other religions and world views. After the Second World War, Paul Tillich 
took up this issue and proposed a contemporary apologetic theology, which he called 
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“responding theology.” Today, we need to go one step further and perceive apologetic 
theology additionally as an honest and critical “questioning theology.” Thus, apologetic 
theology may be called “theology in dialogue,” or “dialogical theology.” However, this form of 
apologetics has to distinguished from polemics, which is the response of conservative or 
fundamentalist theologians to the multi-religious situation today. 


Owing to the new multi-religious situation, European representatives of Church and theology 
may have lost some of their self-confidence. This crisis suggests deeper causes. For 
centuries, Church and theology have lacked true encounter with other religions and this has 
caused theological and religious discourses to become somewhat intellectually or spiritually 
inbred. One gets this impression, for example, when listening to contemporary sermons. 
Many of them consist of formalized language, that is, they only repeat traditional truths with 
the same old vocabulary. Other preachers attempt to overcome stagnation “creatively” by 
employing poetic language or word play. In the field of theology, one can observe the 
growing tendency of specialization (especially in the historic disciplines) or abstraction (in the 
systematic disciplines), that is, in erecting ivory towers, which are cut off from the rest of 
reality. The gap between religious and theological discourse, on the one hand, and the reality 
of people and society, on the other, is becoming increasingly wider. In light of such 
phenomena, one begins to suspect that it is exactly because Christianity has enjoyed a 
mono-Christian culture in Europe for such a long time, that it is in danger of losing its identity. 
As in the development of individual human beings, religions also form their identity through 
co-existence and in communication with others. Seen from such a perspective, the new 
multi-religious situation in Europe poses a unique opportunity for Church and theology to 
rediscover and reformulate their identities through co-existence and encounter with believers 
of other religions. 


Some representatives of Church and theology may warn against dialogue with other religions 
because they fear the loss of faith. Such warnings are not unfounded, since in some cases 
the study of other religions has led to conversions. However, at the same time many 
Christians have experienced that the study of other religions leads to a renewed self- 
understanding of one’s own faith. A number of Western theologians, for example, have had 
such experiences in Asia. The theologically reflected study of another religion can even 
reduce the possibility of conversion. However, it has also been stated clearly that such 
dialogue does not only serve to deepen one’s own identity, but also aims to deepen the 
knowledge of, and respect for, other religions. In dialogue, first of all, one aims to understand 
and respect the other person, and only by this “detour” one rediscovers one’s own identity. 
Other religions must not be used for one’s own purposes, otherwise true dialogue does not 
occur. For this reason, religious studies proper always presuppose meaningful dialogue. 


New Perspectives for Mission and Oikoumene 

Apart from assisting the Church in rediscovering the own religious identity, a positive 
encounter with other religions can also stimulate mission and oikoumene in new ways. First, 
by accepting the challenge that other religions pose, the relativity of the differences between 
the various Christian denominations, which they cultivated for such a long time in order to 
define their own religious identity, becomes clear. In pursuing interreligious dialogue, these 
denominational differences do (and should) not disappear. Nevertheless, by positioning 
them within the wider context of other religions, they receive their proper place and 
proportion. Because non-Christian religions were not present (or were not recognized 
sufficiently) in Europe until recently, denominational differences were overly emphasized in 
order to define distinct religious identities. An important consequence of interreligious 
dialogue in Asia, for example, is that Catholic and Protestant institutes involved cooperate 
ecumenically in a very natural manner. One example is the afore-mentioned network /nter- 
Religio in East Asia. Another one is the ecumenical cooperation between Catholic and 
Protestant study centers in Japan, which is called Ecumenical Group for the Study of 
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Interreligious Dialogue (EGSID). In encountering other religions, denominational 
commitments do not disappear, but they lose their dividing character, and instead, deeper 
communalities among Christians come to light. In this way, interreligious dialogue can give 
new and significant impulses to the oikoumene. It contributes to a concrete realization of 
oikoumene not only in Europe, but worldwide. 


This issue leads to another ecumenical implication of interreligious dialogue. While in the 
previous section, the overcoming of over-emphasized denominational differences in one 
region (such as in Europe or in Asia) was discussed, now the bridging of larger geographical 
and cultural differences (such as between Asian and European churches) will be treated. In 
Europe and North America, mission boards were the only bodies for a long time, which — 
after having founded new churches in other continents — cultivated and maintained 
relationships to those churches in concrete terms. This important ecumenical role of the 
mission boards was recognized in Germany in the 1970s, for example, by their 
organizational restructuring into “associations of churches and missions.” The word 
“churches” in this case signifies the churches at home as well as the partner churches 
overseas. Consequently, “mission councils” were formed as governing bodies consisting of 
representatives from German churches, the mission and foreign partner churches. At about 
the same time, missions experienced crises in respect to their own purpose: On the one 
hand, the new churches overseas were taking on the responsibility of mission work in their 
own countries. Thus, the work of foreign mission boards became less and less necessary. 
On the other hand, the concept of “mission” itself was being questioned more and more by 
occidental theology. In this situation, mission circles began to use the word “partnership” 
increasingly in order to redefine the relationships with churches overseas. The discourse on 
“partnership” was an attempt to overcome the one-sided character of the relationship 
between missions and churches overseas. For a long time, the missions had sent personnel 
and money, while churches overseas merely functioned as receivers. Thus, this one-way 
relationship made it very difficult to develop equality, cooperation and mutual exchange, 
which characterize true partnership. Even today this problem in the relationship between 
occidental churches and those on other continents basically remains unchanged; in only a 
very few cases has it been solved to a satisfactory degree. Similarly, intellectual exchange 
still remains imbalanced and one-sided. While many Asian and African theology students 
continue to study in America or Europe, only very few Western theologians have begun to 
appreciate the value of Asian or African theologies. As long as these relationships in respect 
to Church and theology remain one-sided, the worldwide body of Christ is not a truly living 
entity. 


Such one-sided relationships can be remedied. For some years now, for example, German 
mission boards and churches have been inviting personnel from their overseas partner- 
churches to serve as ecumenical co-workers in Germany. Now, the multi-religious situation in 
Europe could become another opportunity to overcome the geographical and cultural 
distance as well as the psychological imbalance between the partners, if programs for 
interreligious studies at East Asian institutes were established. In such a case, European 
representatives of churches and missions would ask those of Asian churches to help them 
deal with the challenge posed by Asian religions in Europe. Consequently, the one-way 
relationship between East and West would be replaced by or based on mutual exchange. 
European students would study under Asian theologians and scholars of religious studies in 
the afore-mentioned institutes. Their religious studies and experience in_ inter-religous 
dialogue would be of significance to the churches in Europe. On the other hand, many Asian 
theologians who previously studied in Europe (often on scholarships) would gladly express 
their gratitude for what they have received by supporting such programs. At the same time, 
their self-confidence would grow, because they would be able to contribute something to the 
worldwide Church, which Europeans are not able to do in the same way. Thus, relationships 
of true partnership based on equality could develop. The different parts of the worldwide 
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body of Christ, being in need of each other, would increasingly serve each other on a 
worldwide scale. Hence, oikoumene could be realized and experienced concretely. In this 
way, interreligious dialogue would not only promote ecumenical relations within Europe, but 
also globally. Further, interreligious dialogue also contributes indirectly to the mission of the 
Church. Owing to their long commitment, European mission boards have built solid 
relationships of trust with Asian churches. These valuable contacts can be helpful when 
establishing interreligious study programs in East Asia. At the same time, mission boards 
would acquire a new profile at home, since by establishing such innovative study programs 
they would be assisting European churches considerably in dealing with the multi-religious 
challenge in Europe. 


Concrete Steps 

The significance of the profound changes taking place presently in the religious landscape of 
Europe can hardly be under-estimated from the perspectives of Church history and 
oikoumene. In facing this challenge, the question arises as to how to respond concretely and 
adequately. Upon the initiative of the Association of Churches and Missions in Southwest 
Germany (EMS), the NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions in Kyoto established 
the “Interreligious Studies in Japan Program” for students of theology and of religious 
education in order to prepare them for the multi-religious situation at home. The NCC Study 
Center's director invited a team of professors from various Christian, state and Buddhist 
universities to design the curriculum and to take responsibility for organizing and financing 
this program. From the beginning, the program is ecumenically oriented. It contains classes 
(in English) on Shinto and folk religion, Japanese Buddhism and new religions, Japanese 
church history and theology, theology of religions and theories of interreligious dialogue, as 
well as a basic introduction to Japanese language. Also an exposure program is included, 
such as field trips to various religious centers, and dialogue meetings with representatives of 
different religions. One of the goals of the program is to expose the students to the situation 
of a church, which is a religious minority in a predominantly non-Christian society. The 
program follows a semester plan so that students may participate for 6 or for 12 months. The 
program started in October 2002, and, as the first experiences show, students and teachers 
are very much satisfied with it. The participation of a Korean student shows also, that the 
second goal of equally fostering regional exchange has been realized already in the 
beginning. 


The program in Kyoto is planned as a pilot project in the hope that other institutes in Asia 
may follow and establish similar programs. These programs should also foster regional 
exchange of Asian students of theology. In this way, programs for interreligious studies will 
foster cooperation between Asian churches themselves. Hence, apart from helping develop 
ecumenical relations among the churches in Europe and promoting relations between the 
churches of Europe and Asia mentioned above, interreligious study programs will assist the 
development of ecumenical cooperation and exchange within Asia. This reveals a third 
aspect of engagement in interreligious dialogue for the oikoumene at large. Thus, the 
Christian institutes involved in interreligious dialogue in East Asia would not only continue in 
their pioneering role in pursuing dialogue, but would also send innovative impulses to the 
churches of the oikoumene worldwide. It is hoped that more churches, missions, and 
theological schools support such programs, and that sufficient financial support — especially 
for scholarships — will be secured to get them started. 





Dr Martin Repp is the Coordinator of the "Interreligious Studies in Japan Program" at 
the NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions (Kyoto). He was the Associate 
Director of the NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions and editor of its 
journal "Japanese Religions" from 1991 to 2002. 
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INTERRELIGIOUS STUDIES IN JAPAN PROGRAM 
at the 
NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions (Kyoto) 


offers students a comprehensive teaching program on religions in Japan 
in order to promote mutual understanding among people 
of different religions and cultures. 


The Program consists of six courses on the following subjects: 


Shinto and folk religion, Japanese Buddhism, Japanese new religions, Japanese Christianity, 
Theology of religions, Introduction to basic Japanese language 


The classes are held in English. 
The teachers are internationally qualified experts in their field. 


Spring semester: April — July, Fall semester: September - December 
Application 


Application form available at the NCC Study Center. 
The number of participants is limited. 


Participation fee for the whole Program of six courses: Yen 100.000 


The NCC Study Center, an institute of the National Christian Council in Japan, is engaged in 
research of religions in Japan and interreligious dialogue since more than 40 years. 

The members of the Advisory and Executive Committees of this Program are professors 
of Bukkyo University, Doshisha University, Kwansei Gakuin University, Kyoto University, 
Nanzan University and Otani University. 


Inquiry & application : 


NCC Center for the Study of Japanese Religions 

Dr. Martin Repp (Coordinator) 

Karasuma Shimotachiuri , Kamikyo-ku, Kyoto 602-801 1 
Tel. & Fax: (075) 432-1945 

email: studycen@mbox.kyoto-inet.or.jp 


homepage: www.japanese-religions.org 
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The Transfiguration: 
Symbol of Christian-Jewish solidarity? 


Douglas Pratt 


All great religions feature dramatic manifestations of divine presence, or affirmations of 
transcendent reality, in some way or another. Accounts of such extraordinary happenings— 
paranormal experiences of the divine—are ‘theophanies’, particular sorts of encounters with 
the reality and presence of deity. They are encounters with God. They often have stylised 
features. They are replete with patterns of symbolism. Meanings have to be carefully read. 


So it is with the dramatic events involved in the narrative of the transfiguration of Jesus as 
found in Mark 9:2-9. Some kind of extraordinary spectacle is spoken of, but it has a deeper 
purpose and an underlying message. Is the account of transfiguration the record of a 
paranormal event of extra-ordinary phenomena? Or is it a narrative construct making an 
important theological point? 


Either way some significant symbolism requires unpacking. Careful interpretation is called 
for. | want to suggest one which seems to me to be inherent in the transfiguration test as 
found in Mark’s gospel. 


Transfiguration: An Inter-Faith Interpretation 


In Mark’s account of the transfiguration we find a linking of Jesus with the Hebrew religious 
tradition. Phenomenologically, theophanies recorded in Hebrew scripture tend to feature a 
distinct cluster of elements. These include such things as mountain-top locale—most usually 
with the presence of cloud-cover; some form of divine radiance or luminosity; a voice from 
the heavens; and some kind of ascension to, or connection with, ‘the heavens’ (cf. Ex.18 & 
19, for example). These motifs give the clue as to the spiritual significance of the narrated 
event. 


Such motifs feature significantly in the Gospel account of the transfiguration of Jesus. The 
presence of God is mediated through revelation and interactive relationship. There is 
included here the apparition of Moses and Elijah—symbolising, respectively, the Torah and 
the Prophets. Indeed, in terms of the Jewish context, the presence of Elijah and Moses in the 
narrative serves to confirm the messianic role that was being laid upon Jesus. The divine 
voice—echoing the baptismal theophanic element (cf. Mt.3:13-17; Lk.3:21-22)—affirms the 
messianic role and the context of Jesus in respect of deity: Jesus is intimately related to God 
(so the language of ‘Son’) and has a kind of ambassadorial standing (hence: “listen to him’). 


Thus we can say the transfiguration narrative provides an imprimatur, a validation, for the 
person and work of Jesus with respect to locating him within the grounding Judaic context. In 
the narrative, Peter responds with human reaction: he is terrified. This lends an air of 
verisimilitude. It makes the narrative seem more real. His suggestion of building shelters 
echoes a motif from the exodus wanderings—it links the present event with the context of 
earlier experiences in the Hebrew tradition and consciousness. 


Furthermore, Peter implies equality between the figures, but this is apparently countered with 
the motif of the ‘uniqueness of Christ’. A dialectical tension is indicated; but it is no basis for a 
supercessionist conclusion. If in Jesus, named the ‘Christ’, Law and Prophets—the tradition 
of Hebrew religion—find a point of fulfilment, then that tradition is not thereby annulled by 
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Jesus being ‘the Christ’, the anointed one of God. Rather the validity and veracity of the role 
of Jesus, while distinguishable from the Jewish heritage, is intimately bound up with that very 
heritage. 


The linking is clear: Jesus is associated with the divine law and the prophetic tradition. Yet he 
is unique—something is being added; and the others are by no means discounted or 
dismissed thereby. The later Christian assumption of supercession in respect to Judaism 
finds no warrant here. What the Christ figure is about /s indeed what the Hebrew tradition has 
been about. By implication, the tradition that derives from Jesus is, through him, linked to that 
prior and continuing tradition which granted context and authority in the first place. Who 
Jesus is, and the significance of his person and work, are, by the transfiguration account, set 
firmly in a Jewish context. 


Applying the meaning of Transfiguration 


As we know only too well, the socio-historical reality that emerged as a consequence of the 
mutual separation of early rabbinic Judaism and early Christianity has been the tragic 
phenomenon of antisemitism. For, although Jews certainly suffered persecutions before the 
rise of Christianity, it was the split between synagogue and Church in the first century of the 
Common Era that set in motion the particular Christian religio-cultural prejudice against 
Jews. Jewish and Christian mutual antipathy has run deep through the centuries. Christian 
antisemitism has ebbed and flowed through the ages, the nadir being, of course, the 
twentieth century’s European holocaust, the Shoah. 


In the aftermath of the Second World War, as the awesome truth of the scale and extent of 
the holocaust became known, it seemed, perhaps, that Christianity might be coming to its 
senses in respect to relations with Jews. The fact of the Shoah—destruction—which is so 
profound in its impact on Jewish consciousness and identity, and so painfully and deeply 
moving in its remembrance, ought to be no less a solemn memorial, and a _ painful 
remembrance, for the Christian community. For the inescapable reality is that it was, indeed, 
the legacy of centuries of Christian bigotry, and the collusion, whether active or passive, of 
contemporaneous antisemitic prejudice on the part of many European Christians, and many 
of the Churches, that enabled the Holocaust to take place. 


Certainly, in the last 50 years or so, significant advances have been made in terms of 
Jewish-Christian dialogue and relations. For example, it was as a result of the deep concern 
of Pope John XxXIll for the Jews, and to address the profound questions which the holocaust 
raised for Europe and for Christianity, that led him to insist that the issue of Jewish-Christian 
relations be an agenda item for the epoch-making Vatican Council of the 1960s. As a result, 
the Catholic Church opened up new lines of communications with Judaism. This also 
spurned the great awakening of that Church to the other major religious traditions of the 
world. 


At the same time, other Christian Churches, both independently and through the offices of 
the World Council of Churches, proceeded likewise to build bridges with Judaism. The 
impact of all this on Christian history and Christian self-understanding has been profound, 
and has yet to be fully realised. Most significantly however, the dogma that, for centuries, 
deemed the Jews, as a people, responsible for the death of Christ has since been finally 
rescinded by the Catholic Church. This false doctrine had long fuelled the deep-seated 
antisemitism that spawned the eventual horrors of the Holocaust. 


In recent times Christian leaders and churches have endeavoured to repent of the tragic 


history of Christianity’s relation with Judaism. But the fact remains that most Christians are 
likely still to find it easier to ignore Jewish concerns and sensitivities, perhaps even 
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suggesting that Jews should somehow forgive, even if not forget, the wrongs of the past. The 
protracted Israel-Palestine situation and seemingly intractable prejudicial positions in relation 
thereto can add fuel to this attitude. But such attitudes and expectations display a marked 
lack of a deep understanding of history and theology, and have the effect of promoting the 
continuation of the antisemitism that gave rise to the Shoah in the first place. The road to the 
recovery of a close symbiotic relationship of Judaism and Christianity, affirmed in the 
symbolism of the transfiguration, is a slow and painful one. 


It is therefore no wonder that recent upsurges of antisemitism have been a cause of grave 
concern in Europe and around the world. In particular there is abroad today an insidious 
version of antisemitism: holocaust revisionism, the engagement in a discourse of denial and 
deprecation of the Shoah. It masquerades under the banner of free speech. It infiltrates the 
halls of academia under the guise of free enquiry. But free speech, free enquiry, is debased if 
it is not accompanied by the counterpoint of sound academic critique. We are none of us free 
to proclaim a lie as a fact; to proffer an inauthentic judgement as authentic; to argue the 
cause of evil as if it were a good; to draw a conclusion of supposed truth from a tissue of 
fabrication. Free speech is no absolute. There is a difference between giving voice to 
foolishness and ignorance, and the espousal of revisionist denial and lie. So long as the 
prejudicial discourse of antisemitism continues, in whatever form, the victims of the Shoah 
rest not in peace. 


How is the Christian Church to respond to the promotion of the free speech ethic which then 
allows for a resurgence of anti-Jewish prejudice? How is the world to contend with such a 
resurgent antisemitism in the context of an almost global assertion of Western secular 
libertarian values and praxis? 


A Critical issue: Passive antisemitism in Church and Society 


In a libertarian age many in Church and Society would argue that they have nothing against 
Jews and Judaism per se—we are not ourselves antisemitic in any active sense, they say. 
At the same time, freedom of expression and association is of such a high value that 
aberrant and obnoxious social viewpoints and political platforms, though repugnant, may yet 
be deemed to have a right to exist. But what happens when such platforms gain political 
power and apparent social respectability? What are we to make of the rise of the 
phenomenon of holocaust denial? How are Christians to respond to those forces which seek 
to belittle, denigrate, and even repress the tradition of witness and faith from which Christ 
himself came and with which he is, in terms of the symbolism of the transfiguration, 
undeniably associated? . 


For Christians the contemporary critical issue is that of succumbing to what may be termed 
‘passive’ antisemitism. Ignoring Jewish concerns; treating Jewish reactions as ‘over- 
sensitive’; assuming that, in reality, antisemitism is passé, an outmoded prejudice, itself 
superseded by a modern liberal outlook, are all variants of a passive form of antisemitism. It 
provides the context which allows for the rise of virulent and active antisemitism such as is 
found in the views of those who deny—that is, who challenge the reality, nature and extent 
of—the twentieth century’s holocaust. 


This problematic attitude and activity has impacted on the world stage. It is a cause of grave 
concern, not simply at a social or even political level, but very much in terms of Christian 
theological understanding. By ignoring or down-playing active antisemitism we run the risk of 
falling into the trap of a passive antisemitism. But, of course, from a Jewish perspective the 
distinction between ‘passive’ and ‘active’ is academic: antisemitism is antisemitism. Either 
way, Jews and Judaism are denied. And, either way, the Jewish Jesus is likewise again 
denied. 
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St Paul, when addressing the Corinthians, spoke of a veiled gospel (2 Cor. 4:3-6). The good 
news of God is not always obvious. It is easy for a distracted world not to see. The Christian 
calling, however, is clear. We proclaim the Christ, the one who is, as Paul puts it, “the image 
of God”; an image which the transfiguration narrative denotes as being rooted in the Jewish 
tradition. 


“Let light shine out of darkness” exhorts Paul. We may hope still that the radiance of faith 
might yet cast out any lingering shadow of anti-Jewish prejudicial tendency within the 
Church, itself formed in the image of the transfigured Jewish Christ. And so the Church, the 
community of Christ, may yet bear proper witness within and to the societies in which it is 
set, to combat resurgent antisemitism and its inherent denial of the Christ of Jewish-Christian 
solidarity. 





The Reverend Canon Dr Douglas Pratt is a senior lecturer and Director, Religious 
Studies Programme, Department of Philosophy, at the University of Waikato; and 
honorary priest-assistant at St Peter’s Anglican Cathedral, both in Hamilton, New 
Zealand. Dr Pratt is also an honorary lecturer in theology at the University of 
Auckland. This article has been developed from a sermon preached on 
Transfiguration Sunday, and an address given at a Yom Ha’Shoah commemoration. 
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Guidelines for dialogue and relations with people of. 
other religions 


Taking stock of 30 years of dialogue 


and revisiting the 1979 Guidelines 


1. From its beginning, the church has confessed that God is reconciling the world to Godself 
through Christ Jesus. Throughout history, the church has been seeking to understand and 
apply the fundamentals of its faith to concrete situations in which it found itself. The early 
church continuously had to rethink its self-understanding when it moved from being part of 
the Jewish tradition to becoming a church of Jews and Gentiles and beyond its Graeco- 
Roman setting into other cultures and regions of the world. Today the church is continually 
called upon to enable its members to relate to persons of other faith traditions and to live as 
witnesses with others. 


2. True to this vision, the World Council of Churches developed the “Guidelines on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies” in Chiang Mai in 1979. We affirm the values of 
these guidelines, which were widely shared and received by the churches. However, we now 
have thirty years of experience in inter-religious relations and dialogue, making it possible to 
move forward by drawing on what we have achieved or attempted. Since the 1979 
guidelines, the ecumenical movement has taken significant steps towards facilitating inter- 
religious relations and dialogue, but expectations for the fruits of our efforts have also arisen. 


3. In recent years, member churches have requested guidelines on inter-religious relations 
and dialogue that address today’s context. More than ever, we sense a growing need not just 
for dialogue with people of other faiths but for genuine relationships with them. Increased 
awareness Of religious plurality, the potential role of religion in conflict and the growing place 
of religion in public life present urgent challenges that require greater understanding and 
cooperation among people of diverse faiths. 


4. From a global perspective, we speak as Christians of diverse traditions to the member 
churches. We hope local churches will study, discuss and adapt the guidelines to address 
their own contexts. In this effort, Christians should seek to go further to produce, in 
collaboration with neighbours of other religious traditions, commonly agreed guidelines for 
relations and dialogue that would inform, instruct and enable all to embrace the way of trust 
and community building. 


inter-religious relations and dialogue today 


5. Greater awareness of religious plurality has heightened the need for improved relations 
and dialogue among people of different faiths. Increased mobility, large-scale movement of 
refugees and economic migrations have resulted in more people of diverse faiths living side- 
by-side. Where mechanisms for dialogue and encounter exist, there are opportunities to 
foster greater knowledge and awareness among people of different religions. Unfortunately, 
increased relations between communities have sometimes been marred by tension and fear. 
For many communities, this tension confirms the need to protect their individual identities 
and distinctiveness. Sometimes the difference between the legitimate search for identity and 
hostility towards neighbours of other religions and cultures is blurred. Throughout the world 
and among the followers of major religious traditions, there has been a rise in influence of 
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movements and leaders mobilizing their believers in the name of preserving a distinctive 
identity that is perceived as being threatened. Often such an understanding of identity is 
made into the exclusive basis for the creation of a new societal order, shaped by a selective 
retrieval of doctrines, beliefs and practices from a sacralized past. 


6. Whenever religious plurality gives rise to communal tensions, there is a possibility of 
religious sentiments being misused. Religion speaks for some of the deepest feelings and 
sensitivities of individuals and communities; it carries profound historical memories and often 
appeals to uncritical confessional solidarities. Religion is sometimes seen as the cause of 
conflict, while it is in fact more likely to be an intensifier of conflict. Inter-religious relations 
and dialogue are meant to help free religion from such misuse, and to present opportunities 
for religious people to serve together as agents of healing and reconciliation. 


7. Too often religious identities are drawn into conflict and violence. In some parts of the 
world, religion is increasingly identified with ethnicity, giving religious overtones to ethnic 
conflict. In other situations, religious identity becomes so closely related to power that the 
communities without power, or who are discriminated against, look to their religion as the 
force of mobilization of their dissent and protest. These conflicts tend to appear as, or are 
represented to be, conflict between religious communities, polarizing them along communal 
lines. Religious communities often inherit deep divisions, hatreds and enmities that are, in 
most cases, passed down through generations of conflict. When communities identify 
themselves or are identified exclusively by their religion, the situation becomes explosive, 
even able to tear apart communities that have lived in peace for centuries. It is the task of 
inter-religious relations and dialogue to help prevent religion from becoming the fault line 
between communities. 


8. Efforts to prevent polarization between religious communities at the world level are more 
important than ever. Through media, people tend to perceive conflict in one place as part of a 
conflict in another, causing enmities in one part of the world to spill over into other regions. 
An act of violence in one place is used to confirm the stereotype of the “enemy” in another 
place, or even to provoke revenge attacks elsewhere in the world. There is a need therefore 
to de-globalize situations of conflict and to analyze each one within its own context. The 
emphasis on the specificity of every context should not prevent people of faith in other parts 
of the world from being both concerned and involved. An inter-religious engagement in one 
place may in fact be an essential contribution to peace-building and reconciliation in another 
place. 


9. There is in many countries a growing role of religion in public life that requires greater 
understanding and cooperation among religions. Religious leaders are being called by 
governmental and non-governmental agencies to address public issues of moral concern. 
However, to speak collectively and with moral authority, religious communities must discern 
their common values, decide to what extent they can express themselves with one voice and 
discuss how they can avoid being manipulated by political forces. 

Approaching religious plurality 


10. In their encounters with neighbours of other religious traditions, many Christians have 
come to experience the meaning of a “common humanity” before God. This experience is 
rooted in the biblical affirmation that God is the Creator and Sustainer of a// creation. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and all that is in it, the world, and those who live in it” (Ps. 24:1). God 
called the people of Israel to be witnesses among the nations while, at the same time, 
affirming that God is the God of all nations (Ex. 19:5-6). The eschatological visions in the 
Bible anticipate all nations coming together and the creation being restored to the fullness 
that God intends for all. This conviction is reflected in the affirmation that God is not without 
witness among any people or at any time (Acts 14:17). 
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11. When relating to people of other faiths, Christians must be aware of the ambiguities of 
religious expressions. While religious traditions reflect wisdom, love, compassion and saintly 
lives, they are not immune to folly, wickedness and sin. Religious traditions and institutions 
sometimes support, or function as, systems of oppression and exclusion. Any adequate 
assessment of religious traditions must deal with their failure to live in accordance with their 
highest ideals. Christians are particularly aware that history testifies that our own religious 
tradition has sometimes been used to distort the very meaning of the gospel we are called to 
proclaim. 


12. As witnesses, we approach inter-religious relations and dialogue in commitment to our 
faith. At the heart of Christian belief is faith in the triune God. We affirm that God, the Father, 
is Creator and Sustainer of all creation. We hold the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ as the centre of God’s redeeming work for us and for the world. The Holy Spirit 
confirms us in this faith, renewing our lives and leading us into all truth. 


13. We are convinced that we have been called to witness in the world to God’s healing and 
reconciling work in Christ. We do this humbly acknowledging that we are not fully aware of 
the ways in which God’s redeeming work will be brought to its completion. We now see only 
dimly, as in a mirror, for we now know only in part and do not have the full knowledge of what 
God has in store for us (cf. 1 Cor. 13:12-13). 


14. Many Christians have found it difficult to make sense of, or relate creatively to, the reality 
of other religious traditions. However, as Christians we believe that the Spirit of God is at 
work in ways beyond our understanding (cf. John 3:8). The activity of the Spirit is beyond our 
definitions, descriptions and limitations. We should seek to discern the Spirit’s presence 
where there is “love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness and 
self-control” (Gal. 5:22-23). The Spirit of God is groaning with our spirit. The Spirit is at work 
to bring about the redemption of the whole created order (Rom. 8:18-27). 


15. We are witnesses in a world where God has not been absent and to people who do have 
something to say about God. We meet people who already live by faiths that rule their lives 
and with which they are at home. We witness among them in a spirit and spirituality informed 
by our Christian faith. Christians need to open themselves to the witness of others, which is 
made not just in words but also in faithful deeds, in devotion to God, in selfless service and in 
commitment to love and non-violence. 


16. Our witness is marked by repentance, humility, integrity and hope. We know how easily 
we misconstrue God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, betraying it in our actions and posturing as 
owners of God’s truth rather than as undeserving recipients of grace. The spirituality, 
dedication, compassion and wisdom we see in others leave us little room for claiming moral 
superiority. While waiting with longing for the freedom God wills for all creation (Rom. 8:19- 
21), we cannot but make known to others our own experience and witness and at the same 
time listen to them expressing their deepest convictions and insights. 


17. In dialogue and relationships with people of other faiths, we have come to recognize that 
the mystery of God’s salvation is not exhausted by our theological affirmations. 

Salvation belongs to God. We therefore dare not stand in judgment of others. While 
witnessing to our own faith, we seek to understand the ways in which God intends to bring 
God’s purposes to their fulfilment. 

Salvation belongs to God. We therefore feel able to assure our partners in dialogue that we 
are sincere and open in our wish to walk together towards the fullness of truth. 

Salvation belongs to God. We therefore claim this hope with confidence, always prepared to 
give reason for it, as we struggle and work together with others in a world torn apart by 
rivalries and wars, social disparities and economic injustices. 
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Guiding principles 


18. Dialogue must be a process of mutual empowerment, not a negotiation between parties 
who have conflicting interests and claims. Rather than being bound by the constraints of 
power relations, partners in dialogue should be empowered to join in a common pursuit of 
justice, peace and constructive action for the good of all people. 


19. In dialogue we grow in faith. For Christians, involvement in dialogue produces constant 
re-appraisal of our understanding of the biblical and theological tradition. Dialogue drives all 
communities to self-criticism and to re-thinking the ways in which they have interpreted their 
faith traditions. Dialogue brings about change in the experience of faith, helping people to 
deepen and grow in their faith in unexpected ways. 


20. In dialogue we affirm hope. In the midst of the many divisions, conflicts and violence 
there is hope that it is possible to create a human community that lives in justice and peace. 
Dialogue is not an end in itself. It is a means of building bridges of respect and 
understanding. It is a joyful affirmation of life for all. 


21. In dialogue we nurture relations. Building bonds of relationship with those considered “the 
other” is the goal of all dialogues. However, such bonds are not built easily or quickly. 
Therefore patience and perseverance are crucial in the practice of dialogue. The tenacity to 
go on, even when the fruits are not obvious, is one of the basic disciplines of dialogue. 


22. In dialogue we must be informed by the context. Dialogue takes place in concrete 
settings. Awareness of such realities as historical experience, economic background and 
political ideologies is essential. Further, differences in identity such as culture, gender, 
generation, race and ethnicity also have an important impact on the nature and style of 
interaction. The purpose of dialogue, once the context is taken seriously, is not to remove or 
run away from differences but to build confidence and trust across them. 


23. In dialogue we strive towards mutual respect. Dialogue partners are responsible for 
hearing and listening to the self-understanding of each other’s faith. Trust and confidence 
comes from allowing partners to define themselves, refraining from proselytism, and 
providing an opportunity for mutual questioning, and if appropriate justified criticism. Such 
practices promote an informed understanding of each other, which becomes the basis for all 
other relationships. 


24. In dialogue it is important to respect the integrity of religious traditions in the variety of 
their structures and organizations. Equally important is to recognize the way that participants 
in dialogue define their relation with their community. Some affirm their right and obligation to 
speak for their community. Others would choose to speak from their own experience. 


25. Dialogue is a cooperative and collaborative activity. All partners involved need to be 
included in the planning process from the very beginning. The strength of setting the agenda 
together lies in the fact that all partners own the agenda and become committed to making it 
work. For the conduct of dialogue clear objectives and commonly agreed criteria for 
participation and regular assessment are essential. 


26. In dialogue we strive to be inclusive, since dialogue can easily become an elitist activity 
and be confined to certain strata of society. Care should be taken to ensure that dialogue 
takes place at different levels, between different groups and on subjects that affect the lives 
of all sections of the community. 
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Some practical considerations 


27. Individuals and communities may, even with the best of intentions, encounter problems 
and difficulties in inter-religious relations and dialogue. Sometimes, the call for dialogue is 
met with hesitation, suspicion, indifference or opposition both from within one’s own 
community and from other religious communities. Sometimes inter-religious relations 
communicate attitudes that contrast with the values upheld by the culture and ethics of 
dialogue. Sometimes the possible outcome of dialogue does not seem enough to really 
justify participation. In addition, other problems invite careful consideration, some of them 
emerging in recent discussions. 


28. There are often expectations that dialogue can significantly contribute towards resolving 
political or communal conflicts and restoring peace, in situations where religion seems to be 
implicated. In a number of countries there are dialogue partners who are able to cooperate, 
across the religious divide, in concrete efforts of peace-making. There are also cases where 
religious leaders are invited to play a visible role in state-sponsored peace initiatives. The 
impact of dialogue in the context of conflicts may disappoint high expectations. When it is 
unable to quell conflict, its relevance is questioned. However, by its very nature, inter- 
religious dialogue is not an instrument to resolve problems instantly in emergency situations. 
Contacts and relations of precious trust and friendship between people of different religions, 
built quietly by patient dialogue during peace-time, may in times of conflict prevent religion 
from being used as a weapon. In many cases, such relations may pave the way for 
mediation and reconciliation initiatives. At times of communal tension or at the peak of a 
crisis, contacts across the communal divide may prove to be invaluable in the construction of 
peace. 


29. Although dialogue by its very nature is direct encounter, there are invisible participants on 
each side in every dialogue. Our dialogue partners will every so often hold us responsible for 
what fellow Christians have done or neglected to do, said or not said. While this in some 
ways is inevitable and even sometimes understandable, we are well aware of deep 
disagreements within religions and we know that the dividing lines do not always go between 
religious Communities but often within religious communities. The differences may be not 
only theological, but relate to social, political and moral issues. We may for various reasons 
find ourselves in opposition to some of those with whom we share a common faith. We learn 
that religious communities are not monolithic blocs confronting each other. Plurality of 
positions on each side should not be ignored or suppressed while defending what is 
perceived to be the interest of one’s community. Commitment to a faith does not entail 
identification with what is done or not done in its name. Therefore, we should not be 
defensive, but remain confident of the potential of dialogue to changing deeply held opinions 
or prejudices. 


30. Among many religious communities, we come across people who seem to be primarily 
interested in the growth of their own community through various forms of mission including 
proselytism. They seem to have little interest in dialogue or may make use of it to further their 
missionary design. Such situations can be discouraging for people willing to engage in 
dialogue. Their disappointment often overshadows the possibility of identifying partners 
critical of those attitudes in their community. It is essential that we intentionally seek such 
partners and explore ways of rebuilding the credibility of dialogue enabling people of 
divergent positions to enter a relationship of mutual respect and openness in discussing 
divisive issues. 


31. There are several expressions of dialogue, reflecting the various aspects of life itself. 


There is not one expression better than the other and our engagement therein should not 
conform to any pre-set model or hierarchy of dialogue but respond to the need, doing what is 
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possible. In some contexts, we may discuss “cultural” differences more readily than 
“religious” ones, even as issues of religious concern and practice are considered in such a 
discussion. Similarly, cooperation about “social” concerns may be possible and even strongly 
supported where there is hesitancy to consider dialogue on theological issues. 


32. Motivations for dialogue can sometimes be conditioned by power relations between 
religious communities and by the importance, objective and subjective, of numerical 
disparities. In many countries, these communities share the same language and often the 
same culture. Often their members are said to be granted by law equal civil and political 
rights. But discriminatory practices exacerbate distrust and division. The intermingling of 
state policies and confessional identities rooted in communal traditions may lead 
communities to look at each other as a threat. This is particularly true in times of uncertainty 
or political and constitutional changes involving a re-definition of state-religion relationships. 
Inter-religious dialogue cannot shy away from recognizing the effects of uneven power 
relations and the impact of mutual perceptions, no matter how distorted they are. The 
relevance of dialogue initiatives depends largely on their intentional and concentrated effort 
to dispel fears and suspicions between those who are seen to represent religious 
communities. Equally, it is essential that inter-religious dialogue creates an opportunity for 
strengthening cross-confessional loyalties, always upholding, in discussion and joint action, 
the centrality of the common good and inclusive political participation. 


33. Participation in multi-religious prayer has become increasingly common among a large 
number of Christians. Concrete situations of everyday life provide opportunities for encounter 
with people of different religions. These include inter-religious marriages, personal friendship, 
praying together for a.;common purpose, for peace or in a particular crisis situation. But the 
occasion may also be a national holiday, a religious festival, a school assembly, and other 
gatherings in the context of inter-religious relations and dialogue. There are various forms of 
prayer among people of different religions. Christians may be invited to other places of 
worship, where they should be respectful of the practices of that tradition. Christians may 
invite guests of another religion to a church service and should ensure a welcoming 
hospitality. Multi-religious prayer juxtaposes the prayer of different traditions. The advantage 
is that the variety and integrity of each tradition is honoured and that we are praying in the 
presence of each other. The disadvantage may be that one remains a bystander. United 
inter-religious prayer is an occasion where people of different religions plan, prepare and 
participate together in a common prayer. There are those who feel that this risks reducing 
prayer to the lowest common denominator and that it can take away from the unique 
spirituality of prayer of each religion. For others, such prayer is not at all possible. Yet for 
some, praying together could be a spiritually enriching occasion. All these different 
responses indicate that serious conversations among Christians on this issue are not a 
finished task. 


Conclusion 


34. In the many pluralist societies where they live, Christians and people of other religions 
are bound together in a dialogue of life, with all its difficulties but also its riches and promises. 
They gain new insights about their own faith and that of others. They discover afresh 
resources which will help them become more humane and make the world a better place for 
living together. They learn how to be more sensitive to the needs and aspirations of others 
and more obedient to God’s will for all creation. 
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Report on an international consultation on 


“Christians and Muslims in Dialogue and Beyond” 


Geneva, 16-18 October, 2002 


An international consultation on “Christians and Muslims in Dialogue and Beyond” took place 
in Geneva, 16-18 October 2002, hosted by the World Council of Churches. It brought 
together representatives of major international Muslim and Christian organisations, scholars 
and people active in the work of local Christian and Muslim communities. 


The consultation was very conscious of recent and current events which have impacted on 
relations between the two faith communities around the world, above all the terrorist attack 
on the World Trade Center in New York just over a year ago, the threats of war against Iraq, 
and the relentless pain and suffering in Palestine, especially in our shared city of Jerusalem. 
Because of the globalisation of information, such events where Muslims and Christians are 
perceived to be in conflict are translated to other parts of the world, where they often 
contribute to the worsening of unrelated situations. Misunderstandings, mutual 
misconceptions and lack of trust are then exploited by self-serving politicians and extremists 
to set the communities against each other. 


Together we condemn such exploitation of religious sentiment and distortion of the teachings 
of our two faiths which, we assert, share common principles of peace, justice and human 
dignity for all. In particular we join in condemning terrorism, the use of indiscriminate violence 
and the oppression of the weak, regardless of the source. We call on all parties to allow the 
city of Jerusalem to experience in reality the sanctity which all the Abrahamic faiths attribute 
to it. 


The consultation built on many years of experience of the participants and of countless 
projects and experiences of Muslims and Christians working together. We affirmed the reality 
of dialogue and cooperation between Christians and Muslims and acknowledged the 
contribution that these experiences have made to reconciliation and cooperation in many 
places. The mutual stereotypes which still pervade many communities and cultures can often 
lead to mindless and collective violence by one community against the other. But in other 
places this has been replaced by mutual trust and working together for the common good. 
These experiences need to be spread more widely. 


In our exchanges we were heartened to learn of the many local initiatives by Christians and 
Muslims, men and women, clergy and imams, to deepen the spirit of living together, to repair 
the physical and mental damage caused by conflict and to rebuild trust and mutual 
understanding. Regrettably the world does not hear enough about such initiatives in many 
parts of Africa, Asia, the Middle East, Europe and the United States. As Muslims and 
Christians we welcome and affirm the fact of religious and cultural diversity as God's will. We 
particularly stress the role of education by and for our communities as a key arena in which 
to create the trust and mutual understanding which are essential to resist attempts to exploit 
religious differences for destructive ends. We emphasise that to achieve this end, our 
education must be a collaboration between Christians and Muslims in the development of 
curricula, textbooks and teacher training: we can no longer talk about each other but must 
talk with each other. 
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Our Muslim and Christian beliefs lead us to share a common understanding of the dignity of 
the human being and on that foundation we together affirm the fundamental rights of 
individuals and groups as expressed in the UN Declaration of Human Rights and the 
reciprocal duties which flow from those rights. We assert that all, regardless of religion, race, 
ethnicity, gender or class, are entitled to full and equal citizenship rights and freedom of 
expression and religion in whatever country they may belong to. We especially confirm that 
the equal participation of religions and religious communities in public affairs locally, 
nationally and internationally is not only a right but also a duty which flows directly from our 
commitment as people who believe that our scriptures and core teachings have an essential 
message to society today. It follows that we also affirm the freedom of the individual to 
adhere to the religion of his or her choice, and that it is the function of the state to protect the 
full and equal right of all religious communities to organise themselves and to participate 
appropriately in public affairs. 


Moved by developments in the world at large, as well as by recent tragic local conflicts, we, 
Muslims and Christians together, commit ourselves to the search for justice, the prevention 
of conflict and overcoming violence. We express our deep concern that globalised markets 
and information systems threaten to create new structures of oppression and thus feed 
extremism and militancy and provoke acts of violence. We call on political leaders to resist 
the temptation to resort to simplistic and populist assignation of blame and demonisation of 
whole communities and to refuse to support those who would exploit others’ conflicts for their 
own local ends. We resist the identification of violence and terrorism with any one particular 
religion or community. We call on leaders of our religions at all levels to draw attention to the 
social, economic and other injustices which influence their environment and to resist the 
exploitation of these injustices to rouse religious hatreds. In this, Christian and Muslim 
leaders can and must find ways of working together to promote a culture of dialogue and 
mutual trust. 


The consultation identified a number of specific issues which we recommend should become 
priorities for our joint efforts over the coming years, locally, nationally and internationally, in 
the fields of education, the exploration of our perceptions of our joint responsibilities in the 
public space, and in the struggle for justice and peace. 


David R. Smock, Editor 


Interfaith Dialogue and Peacebuilding 


ISBN 1-929223-35-8 


United States Institute of Peace Press 
Washington, D.C. 
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Challenges Facing Christian-Muslim Dialogue 


Introductory Remarks 
Aram | Catholicos of Cilicia 


It is a great pleasure and special joy to welcome you to the Ecumenical Center. The World 
Council of Churches (WCC) is a global fellowship of churches, which, through common 
reflection and action, calls the churches to closer collaboration and common witness aimed 
at the visible unity of the church. From its very inception, the Council has manifested a 
particular concern and openness towards the other living faiths. In many important meetings 
it has affirmed that dialogue with other religions is an integral part of its ecumenical work. 
The growing commitment of the WCC towards inter-faith dialogue was given concrete form in 
1971 with the establishment of a department within its programmatic structure on “Dialogue 
with living faiths and ideologies.” 


In the last thirty years the Council has played a highly significant role in promoting mutual 
understanding and trust between religions. The WCC has paid special attention to Christian- 
Muslim dialogue for three main reasons. First, Christianity and Islam share common roots 
and traditions as monotheistic religions; second, due to centuries of coexistence, these two 
religions have developed affinities and commonalties in several spheres of their life; third, in 
many societies Muslims and Christians live together in a common cultural, social and political 
life. 


Globalization is spreading rapidly, pluralism is growing and fundamentalism is taking root in 
many societies. The critical issues and challenges that are emerging from these powerful 
movements make it urgent that all faiths, particularly Christians and Muslims, dialogue and 
collaborate. This International Conference on Christian-Muslim dialogue must be seen 
against the background of the WCC’s continuous commitment to Christian-Muslim dialogue 
and in the perspective of the renewed urgency given to Christian-Muslim relations in many 
parts of the world. 


Today and in the coming days some of you will share with us your views concerning the 
present state of Muslim-Christian relations and dialogue by highlighting challenges and 
concerns facing these communities as they live their faith in the context of pluralistic 
societies. In my opening remarks | want to make the following observations to set the 
process and framework for our discussion: 


1. Dialogue is an invitation. It is an invitation to reject ignorance, arrogance and pride. It is 
an invitation to break through our isolation, our self-centredness and our self-sufficiency. It is 
an invitation to recognize and accept the other. It is an invitation to live life responsibly. Living 
life responsibly implies being in dialogue with my neighbour, with the creation and with God. 
This is an essential element of Christian faith. According to Christian theology, revelation is 
God’s dialogue with humanity. The Christian concept of God, humanity and creation is 
dialogical. Interdependence, interaction and inter-connection are signs of a humanity moving 
towards unity. Dialogue is a quality of life. 


2. Deepening mutual knowledge. Although significant experience has been gained in 
Christian-Muslim dialogue, misconceptions, stereotypes and biased attitudes still prevail. 


This situation indicates that there has been something wrong in our dialogue. Knowing one 
another is an important component of dialogue. Mutual knowledge contributes to mutual 
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understanding. We should not limit our knowledge about one another to only the facts of our 
faiths. We must take into consideration the living encounters of the people at different levels 
of society. Only by doing this can we deepen our mutual knowledge and face our 
uncertainties and fears with confidence. 


3. Trusting the “other”. Religious identity is stronger than ethnic or cultural identity. It tends 
to build walls between people. However, we cannot allow these walls to stand. There are 
difficulties here. Our respective histories are full of contradictory experiences. Because of the 
absence of frank dialogue we have become suspicious of one another. Despite our 
differences, however, we are all part of one human community. We must live together and 
trust the other. This is the destiny of humanity. How can we do this? How can | trust the 
“other” and build morally sustainable communities? What are the most efficient ways of 
building trust in a new world context? 


4. Accepting our differences. Although these two monotheistic religions have affinities, 
there are significant differences in their theological teachings, moral and social values and 
ways of life. They also have different attitudes in respect to many issues facing humanity 
today. We must not fall into the temptation of understating the existing differences and 
problems in order to effect an easy compromise. Such an approach will greatly endanger our 
dialogue. We must be clear in spelling out our commonalties and divergences. We must also 
be courageous in accepting our differences. In fact, we are different in many respects and we 
should remain so. We are called to make strenuous and continuous efforts to understand, 
accept and respect our differences. Mutual knowledge will create mutual understanding, and 
mutual understanding will help us to accept each other the way we are. This is the way of 
true dialogue. 


5. Theocentric humanity: the firm basis of our dialogue. Christian-Muslim dialogue is not 
merely an intellectual and theological discourse. It is deeply rooted in our common and 
theocentric humanity. God is the source and the protector of our common humanity. 
Humanity is created by God and is accountable to Him. All aspects of human life are 
permeated by divine presence and action. Islam and Christianity both reject 
anthropocentrism in all its forms and expressions. However, the two religions have different 
perspectives on human stewardship, accountability and autonomy. They interpret issues 
related to human liberty, democratic values, divine rights and human rights differently. These 
different approaches have concrete implications to our communities living together in one 
place. These issues merit deeper exploration. 


6. Religion, civil society and state: an area claiming serious discussion. Islam and 
Christianity perceive the nature and role of religion, civil society and the state quite 
differently. They also differ on the nature and scope of their inter-relatedness. In light of these 
differences, in order to pave the future course of Christian-Muslim dialogue, we must analyze 
the concepts of Dhimma, co-citizenship and human rights and majority-minority relations. 
These are not simply academic issues; they are existential problems that deeply affect the 
co-existence of our communities. Hence, where Christians are a minority, there is a need to 
move beyond a Dhimmi mentality and to develop a system based on equal rights. Where 
Muslims are in a minority situation, broader spaces of creative interaction and wider 
possibilities of active participation in public life must be provided. Unless these issues are 
addressed seriously, Muslim-Christian community relations will continue to be characterized 
by feelings of inferiority, submission and intolerance. The fundamental question is: what does 
it mean to be co-citizens in a society in which Christians and Muslims live together? 


7. From self-understanding to interactive understanding. Self-perception is critical in 


dialogue. But when it is defined and articulated in an exclusive way, it becomes a source of 
tension and conflict. This is true in the case of both Christianity and Islam, which have 
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developed their self-perceptions on the basis of their understanding of divine revelation. How 
can we move from exclusive self-perception to an interactive and inclusive understanding of 
ourselves? How can we reach a level of critical self-definition? How can we see ourselves 
through the eyes of the other? We need to wrestle constantly with these questions. 


8. Assimilation or isolation? People in western societies are either assimilated or isolated. 
How can a religious community preserve its identity and at the same time become integrated 
into a pluralistic and secular society? This is a question of the relationship between faith and 
culture. In Christianity culture is a product of society and it is always changing, while in Islam 
it is normative. This difference limits the creative interaction between minority Muslim 
communities and majority Christian communities. This lack of interaction isolates the two 
communities; this isolation breeds mistrust, intolerance and, potentially, violence. 


9. Towards new patterns of dialogue. Typically, in the west, at least, Christian-Muslim 
relations involves a Christian West and a Muslim East, a secularized West and a 
conservative East, a tolerant West and an extremist East. Of course, these perceptions are 
erroneous. It is also erroneous to perceive Christian-Muslim relations in terms of theological 
dialogue only. In pluralistic societies today elements of these erroneous perceptions are 
found in both religions. In order to counter them, we need to explore new patterns of 
relations, methodologies and style of dialogue. We must restate our priorities and include all 
segments of society in our dialogue. Our dialogue must not be an end in itself; it must be 
oriented towards promoting common values and exploring common ways of working together 
and living together as one community. Therefore, our dialogue must be existential in its 
nature, realistic in its approach, and contextual in its agenda. 


10. Journeying together. For many centuries, Christians and Muslims have been in 
constant contact with one other. The history of Christian-Muslim relations is full of 
ambiguities and complexities, tolerance and tensions. The world today is calling us to 
engage in a dialogue of life. Ethnic, religious and political tensions and conflicts may disrupt 
our dialogue of life, but we must journey together by building bridges of creative interaction, 
moving from dialogical interaction to collaboration, broadening the circle of dialogue and 
relation, transforming stereotypes into better understanding and mutual trust, and building 
community sustained by commonly accepted moral values, by justice, peace and 
reconciliation. 


We must learn from our respective histories and move forward, assessing and re-assessing 
our journey, identifying our priorities, addressing our common concerns and the challenges 
of today’s world. This International Consultation is an important step forward in this journey. 


Before | conclude my introductory remarks | would like to express my deep appreciation to 
Dr. Konrad Raiser, who is with us and will join us in our deliberations. My appreciation also 
goes to Dr. Tarek Mitri for organizing this consultation. Finally, my thanks are due to all of 
you who have positively responded to our invitation to be part of this journey of hope. 


Let us then continue our journey with renewed faith and hope in God who is the source of our 
existence, the sustaining power of our life and the guiding light of our journey. 





Aram | Catholicos of of Armenian Apostolic Church (Cilicia) is Moderator of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 
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Reflections on the State of Muslim-Christian Relations 
Perspectives from the WCC 


Konrad Raiser 


it To begin with, | would like to re-affirm the words of welcome which have already been 
expressed by His Holiness Aram | as Moderator of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. It gives me great pleasure to greet all of you and in particular the 
eminent Muslim representatives as General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. We 
are grateful to you for having accepted our invitation to this high-level international 
consultation on “Christians and Muslims in Dialogue and Beyond”. Your presence honours us 
and we see it as a recognition of the efforts of the World Council of Churches during more 
than thirty years to promote Christian-Muslim dialogue. Some of you have been participants 
for many years and have already contributed actively to the encounters sponsored by the 
WCC. For others, this is the first opportunity to participate in a consultation under the 
auspices of the WCC. Allow me, therefore, to introduce briefly the WCC and its approach to 
Muslim-Christian dialogue. 


Zz The WCC is a “fellowship of churches” and only in the second place an international 
organization. Its members are more than 340 Christian churches from all parts of the world. 
They have accepted a commitment to one another in the search for unity and common 
witness. They live in very different social, cultural and political contexts and cooperate in the 
effort to build just, peaceful and sustainable communities. Most of them are exposed to the 
situation of growing religious plurality and acknowledge the need to develop ways of 
harmonious living together with neighbours of others faith traditions. The World Council of 
Churches as a fellowship does not aspire to creating a unified global Christian organization, 
nor do its governing bodies have any authority over the individual member churches. Thus 
the guidelines of the WCC for interreligious dialogue are meant as an encouragement for the 
churches “to assist each other (as the Constitution puts it) in their relationships to and with 
people of other faith communities”. Most of the efforts of the WCC have therefore been 
directed at accompanying and facilitating interreligious dialogue and cooperation in given 
local or national situations rather than focusing on high-level academic or institutional 
encounters. From the perspective of the WCC, Muslim-Christian dialogue, like all 
interreligious dialogues, is based on mutual respect and seeks to further mutual 
understanding. It is motivated for both partners in dialogue by a profound faith conviction and 
the acknowledgement of religious values. For Christians, the engagement in dialogue is a 
response to the teachings of the Bible which presents the commandment of love of 
neighbour as the supreme expression of God's will. 


o Muslims and Christians share a long history of strained and often confrontational 
relationships as well as of experiences of mutual enrichment. Both communities have been 
engaged in spreading their faith and have contributed to the emergence of religious plurality 
in hitherto homogeneous societies. While there are many examples where Muslims and 
Christians have lived alongside each other for generations or centuries, sharing each other's 
lives and cooperating with each other for a common good, attention today is focused on 
contexts, especially in Asia and Africa, where Muslims and Christians have found each other 
locked in with communal conflicts which are aggravated by religious differences and rivalries. 
The experience of interreligious councils involving Muslim and Christian leaders especially in 
West Africa show that interreligious dialogue can have a mediating influence on communal 
conflicts building on the common religious commitment to peace and justice. On the other 
hand, we witness increasingly examples of active discrimination of Muslims and Christians in 
countries where they are a minority in traditionally Muslim or Christian communities. The 
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mobility of people as refugees, migrants or in search of better opportunities has opened up 
hitherto homogeneous communities, giving rise to attitudes of xenophobia and exclusion. 


4. The process of globalization has further aggravated the situation. After the end of the 
period of European colonialism to which many of the Muslim nations were subjected, new 
nation states were established based on the western understanding of the secular state. 
Christians whose churches, for centuries, have learned to adapt to the secular understanding 
of the state, of citizenship and of the principles of religious liberty have actively shared in the 
process of nation-building. Through the process of globalization, the role and authority of the 
new nation states has been seriously weakened. Less and less they can deliver on the 
expectations of their citizens. In search for a meaningful common identity and for a viable 
order of community life, more and more people, Muslims and Christians, turn to their 
religious traditions. Islamism and Christian fundamentalism can be understood as responses 
and as ways of resisting the influence of the secular spirit of modernity and its global impact. 
Religion has begun to return forcefully into the public space and some are predicting that we 
are bound to witness a “clash of civilizations” based on religious differences. 


e) The relationship between church and state as well as between law and morality has 
become one of the sources of conflict, in particular in countries with both Muslim and 
Christian populations. Both communities seek to impose on the whole of society their 
understanding of the foundations and principles of a viable public order. Muslims, in 
faithfulness to their tradition, cannot separate the order of the state and of the legal system 
from the principles of the religious community. Ultimately, the whole of society should be 
transformed into an Islamic state governed by Islamic law. While certain exceptions for the 
adherents of other religious traditions, in particular Christians and Jews, have traditionally 
been made, they prove more and more difficult to maintain under the present conditions of 
power confrontation. For the Christian side, on the other hand, the very aim of enabling 
Christians and Muslims to live peacefully and in mutual respect as neighbours in the same 
society requires a religious neutrality on the part of the public authorities of the state and a 
distinction in the legal order between the general principles applicable to all citizens and 
those with specific validity for the different traditional communities. Can the notion of co- 
citizenship and the recognition of basic human rights help us to move beyond this impasse? 
The efforts to reach a peaceful resolution of the conflict in Sudan as well as in northern 
Nigeria and in the Moluccan province of Indonesia will only bear fruit when the 
unreconcilable positions regarding the relationship between state and religion can be 
overcome. 


6. The events of 11 September 2001 and the subsequent efforts of the USA to form an 
international coalition in the “war on terrorism” have placed Muslims and Christians in a very 
uneasy relationship. Originally local conflicts involving Muslim and Christian communities are 
now being interpreted as expressions of a global confrontation where both communities feel 
threatened in their integrity and called upon to assist their affected brothers and sisters in 
their struggle for survival. Both faith traditions have an ambivalent relationship to violent 
conflict and can be misused as a source of legitimation of unscrupulous political leaders. 
Since 11 September we have seen many efforts on the international level to bring together 
religious leaders, especially from Muslim and Christian communities, with the aim of 
proclaiming a message of peace, of tolerance and the rejection of violence in view of the 
many conflict situations with religious dimensions. The WCC has participated in several of 
these events but has deliberately not taken any initiative of its own, except the letter written 
to the leaders of the Muslim community to mark the end of the month of Ramadan in 
December 2001. 


fo The high-level interreligious meetings have probably given too peaceful and 
harmonious an impression of the relationship. The climate of confrontation which has 
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developed in the year since 11 September has brought to the surface ugly sides in both 
communities. Both have succumbed to the temptation of bearing false witness against the 
other, allowing distorted presentations of positions and convictions of the other community to 
go unchallenged. In both communities, religious sentiments have been mobilized and 
instrumentalized in order to unite forces in what is perceived to be a sacred struggle. 
Arguments from Holy Scripture and sacred tradition have been used by both Muslims and 
Christians which present a one-sided picture of the other community. It is therefore of utmost 
importance, as has been pointed out before, that the internal dialogue within the Muslim and 
the Christian communities be promoted, confronting the undeniable ambiguities in the 
respective traditions, e.g. regarding the ethics of war and violence. Ultimately, it is only from 
within that the fanatics and fundamentalists can be challenged and the legitimacy of their 
position be called into question. 


Now, a year after the events of 11 September 2001 and with a clearer appreciation of their 
consequences, including the crisis around Iraq, the WCC has taken the initiative to call this 
high-level international consultation in order to assess the objectives and the fruits of Muslim- 
Christian dialogue and to face together the challenges of this new situation at the beginning 
of the 21* century. What can we do together to foster equal citizenship and to uphold basic 
human rights? What are the ways to work together for establishing justice and overcoming 
violence? As Christians and Muslims, we share a religious obligation to work for the common 
good of all people and to resist the forces of disintegration and exclusion. It is my hope and 
my prayer that our consultation will provide guidance for the future cooperation of Muslims 
and Christians in the pursuit of peace and justice. 





Dr Konrad Raiser is Secretary General of the World Council of Churches. 
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“Christians and Muslims in Dialogue and Beyond” 


Reports of the three working groups 


Group 1: Reciprocal listening and working together in education 
and interpretation 


Present situation 


As Christians and Muslims, we were heartened to learn of many imaginative, local initiatives 
involving imam and priest, women and men, seeking to rebuild trust and mutual 
understanding, as well as to engage with sensitive issues, not least gender equality. Such 
shared action has often taken place in the most difficult situations, from Bethlehem to 
Kaduna. It was also evident that such welcome developments have to battle against multiple 
resistance: suspicion or indifference from religious and academic institutions; national 
contexts where one religion still aspires to hegemonic control of public space or where policy 
makers remain opposed to making space for any participation of religious actors, situations 
where the emancipatory potential of religions and inter-religious relations is neutralised by 
entrenched religious and cultural conservatism. 


Common affirmations 


As Muslims and Christians, we commit ourselves to the recognition and affirmation of the 
social fact of religious diversity as God-given. Humility requires of us the recognition that the 
other is bearer, too, of truth to which we must attend if our own understanding of God is to be 
deepened and enriched. 


This recognition and affirmation must inform all levels of education, formal, non-formal and 
informal. In our religious formation, in our schools and colleges, in mosque and church, we 
affirm our determination no longer to speak or write about or for the other without the full 
participation of the other. We affirm the need to work collaboratively on producing joint 
textbooks on Christian-Muslim relations, as well as to examine religious and _ history 
textbooks in an effort to identify and remove prejudicial and stereotypical characterisations. 


We affirm the need to move from general statements of intent to specific collaborative 
actions, which can make a difference in localities. Christian-Muslim relations have to be 
rendered visible and concrete: we need to engage the imagination and interest of a range of 
people outside our usual circles, male and female - especially mothers and teachers - young 
and old, working people and professionals, as well as actors in civil society. To this end we 
affirm the need to map good practice in our regions, and identify available materials whether 
websites, TV soaps, village dramas, collections of sermons and so forth. We need in our 
joint educational initiative to engage a range of issues which matter to people: environment, 
poverty and crime. 


A critical question which requires further exploration 
The critical question this raises for all is whether there is the intellectual, imaginative and 


institutional space in our respective religious traditions for the "other"? Post 9/11 all religious 
traditions are being scrutinised: their claims to enable human flourishing, to be custodians of 
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ethical traditions essential for the common good will sound increasingly hollow if we do not 
demonstrate such active collaboration at many different levels of our respective educational 
projects. 


Two priorities for common action in the next five years: 


The creation (or strengthening where such already exist) of structural mechanisms for 
ensuring dialogue especially in the field of education - religious formation, schooling and at 
tertiary level - where dialogue is understood as training in living together as a crucial horizon 
informing both the ethos and content of such educational centres. 


The creation (or strengthening where such already exist) of centres to train and equip with 
appropriate materials dialogue facilitators including imam and priest, social activists and 
professionals - especially women. 


Developing appropriate mechanisms 


Holland furnishes a suggestive example of mechanisms developed to enable good relations 
between imams and priests in that country, through the inclusion in the conversation of 
imams and priest from Indonesia. We would urge a multiplication of such bilateral 
arrangements: for Britain this might be Pakistan as a partner, for Germany, Turkey. For 
other contexts multilateral dialogue will be appropriate. 


In addition, we would like prestigious religious centres - Vatican, WCC, Al-Azhar, Madina 
University - to develop protocols whereby mutuality and collaboration in training about the 
other be developed. Such initiatives could then lead to regional or national consultations 
which would further legitimise and encourage such actions. 


Group 2: Fostering co-citizenship and upholding human rights 


Since the establishment of modern nation states, Christians and Muslims alike have been 
challenged to balance the relation between religious, cultural and national identity. 


In terms of legal rights, the question of national identity corresponds to that of equal 
citizenship. The question of citizenship must be dealt with in the light of the specific historical 
experiences of different nations. In Christian-Muslim dialogue, there should be a greater deal 
of sharing of different national experiences. 


Citizen rights are also related to but must nevertheless be distinguished from human rights. 
Universal human rights must not be violated but are rather supposed to be protected by 
states. But nation states may add certain conditions and lay down specific regulations for 
how to obtain citizenship and the full political rights that come with it. More important, 
however, are the positive rights that should accompany any notion of citizenship, such as 
equality, political participation, the right to be consulted, and resource sharing. The right to 
citizenship should also be regarded as a human right that must be respected once the formal 
requirements of citizenship are met, instead of being left to the unqualified discretion of the 
state authorities. 


As Christians and Muslims, we affirm the fundamental value of human dignity that is central 
to our scriptural and theological traditions and underlies our various perceptions of human 
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rights. As Muslims and Christians, we therefore affirm the fundamental rights of persons and 
groups that are stated in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the subsequent 
conventions adopted by the United Nations. These fundamental human rights range from the 
rights of subsistence and democratic representation to rights such as freedom of religion, 
expression and association. We also reiterate our common conviction that in both a moral 
and legal perspective, rights must always be supplemented by duties. For instance, 
citizenship rights correspond with the duty to observe the rules of the state, to support the 
community and to defend the nation. 


The question of human and citizen rights is also related to the wider issue of religion, state 
and society. Here, sweeping generalisations still need to be challenged. It is often said that in 
Islam, there is no separation between religion and state, whereas secularism is often 
supposed to be the underlying premise of the Western distinction between religion and 
politics. Reality is more complicated. In Islam, a full identification of state and religion has 
neither been agreed upon nor practiced universally. Also in states with a Christian majority, 
there are in fact many modalities of church-state relations (both in the West and worldwide). 
Furthermore, there is a need to distinguish between secularism as an anti-religious ideology 
and the principle of the secular (i.e., non-confessional) state. 


Although a clear distinction (but not necessarily a full separation) between religion and state 
should be made, we also affirm our conviction that religion must be regarded as a matter of 
public importance and not merely as a private matter. The moral formation of the individual 
and the values of society need to be supported and nourished by religion, and the moral 
values that religions uphold should never be separated from politics. 


As for the concept of citizenship, some would contend that being a citizen means belonging 
to a community which is not defined by religion but rather by geographical area and political 
government. Others would affirm the right of the state to define itself by reference to a 
specific cultural and religious heritage, provided that the state does not in any way violate the 
rights of the others to full political participation and freedom of religion. The implications of 
these two different approaches to state and religion need further discussion both between 
Muslims and Christians and within the ranks of both communities. 


The question of state, religion and citizenship entails also the question of how individual 
rights and group rights should be balanced. In the Islamic tradition, certain political and 
religious rights were granted already in the classical period to the People of the Book (the ah/ 
al-kitab). In Western societies, the principle of religious freedom was only applied at a much 
later stage. Once introduced, however, it was linked with the inviolable right of the individual 
rather than with group rights. But group rights have played a role also in the cultural and 
political practices of modern Western societies, while certain individual rights have been laid 
down right from the beginning of Islam (e.g., as reflected in the right of the individual to 
choose his or her madhab). 


The relation between individual and group rights needs further consideration by both Muslims 
and Christians, in dialogues and deliberations that need to be sensitive to context. In some 
contexts, a system of group rights and affirmative action towards minorities has helped to 
protect Christians, Muslims and other vulnerable groups from discrimination on the part of 
the majority group. But in many cases, group rights have only been granted to certain 
religious Communities whereas others have not been recognised and have hence been 
discriminated against. When associated with political representation (for instance, by way of 
reserving seats in parliament for certain religious minorities) a system of group rights may 
also lead to a general marginalisation of minorities. In light of this problem, many would say 
that group rights should only be applied in the cultural field, whereas political rights should 
refer to the individual only. In the cultural field, religious communities should (as a general 
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rule) enjoy the freedom to organise themselves according to their own values and 
convictions, as long as their practices do not threaten public order or the life and health of the 
individual. 


Although different arrangements of individual and group rights may be justified in different 
contexts, group rights will always have to be balanced by the right of every individual to opt in 
and out of religious communities. In this sense, religious rights are different from the rights of 
ethnic groups or national minorities. As adherents of missionary religions with a universal 
message, Muslims and Christians together should affirm the right of every person to change 
his or her religion, without sanctions of any kind regarding citizenship and political rights. This 
common affirmation takes away nothing from the mutual obligation and right to avoid and 
resist any kind of manipulation of religious identities. 


Citizenship is not merely a legal issue: it has to do with social virtue, a vibrant civil society 
and a true political democracy. In our common support for equal citizenship rights in the legal 
field — without any discrimination based on gender, race, caste, social status, ethnicity or 
religion — we also affirm the necessity of fostering a spirit of co-citizenship through civic 
education, neighbourly interaction and active political participation. 


PROPOSALS FOR COMMON ACTION IN THE NEXT FIVE YEARS: 
e Formal recognition of the right to citizenship and sharing of national experiences 


o The right to citizenship should be formally inscribed in international 
conventions as a fundamental human right. In order to achieve this aim, there 
needs to be co-operation between Christian and Muslim organizations, other 
NGOs and governments. 


o There should be a greater deal of sharing of different national experiences 
regarding equal citizenship. The question of participatory societies should also 
be a central concern in Christian-Muslim dialogues. 


e Further exploration of the relation between religion, state and society 


o Muslims and Christian should join efforts in exploring how religion can be 
recognised as matter of public importance without being relegated to the 
private sphere or misused for political purposes 


o We should further explore whether the alleged differences between Islamic 
and Christian approaches to religion, state and society correspond to reality or 
rather constitute a shared challenge 


o To enable such sharing and exploration, inter-religious bodies should be 
established on the local levels — in addition to the existing national and 
international ones. 
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Group 3: Striving together in seeking justice and overcoming 
violence 


Assessing the current situation, the participants agreed that the ongoing prevalence of 
violence and counter violence, which often involve Muslim and Christian communities, are 
mostly the product of unequal distribution of power and injustices in political, economical and 
social conditions, at both the global and the local levels. The unconstrained forces of 
globalisation, the widening economic and social gaps and inequalities, lack of real 
democracy within many countries and, in the context of international relations, double- 
standards on the part of world powers, the growing pressure on cultural identities due to the 
continuing process of globalisation, the failure of many countries to institutionalise the 
principle of equal citizenship in their political and social structures, the growing use by 
international powers of military means to achieve political goals, the denial of the legitimate 
rights of people under military occupation, such as the Palestinians striving for independence 
and self-determination, the unconditioned support by the United States of Israeli policies in 
the occupied Palestinian territories - these and other factors breed common frustration and 
despair, which in turn feed extremism, militancy and therefore violence. 


The participants also observe that what is described as a "global war against terrorism" is 
often used by some local regimes as a pretext for further oppressive measures and policies. 
This, in turn, provokes more violence. The critique of terrorism, as an intensified form of 
indiscriminate violence, should not overlook state terror and violence. 


Although violent conflicts are mainly caused by political, economic and social factors, for 
several various reasons they are often made to take a religious and sectarian character and 
articulated in religious terms. Among these reasons is the deliberate use of religion by 
certain powers to serve narrow self-interests and political end. This situation has been 
reinforced by the 'clash of civilisations' theory manipulated by global powers to disguise 
structural sources of conflict under a cultural and religious mask. In these global and local 
contexts religion may then become an intensifier of violent conflicts whose real causes are to 
be found outside religion. Due to the pressures created by the forces of globalisation, the 
shrinking role of the traditional national state in meeting the needs of its people is paralleled 
by the increase in its oppressive measures. 


Both aspects help drive many people to fall back on their traditional structures and identities 
which may extend beyond their national borders. These factors reinforce a current tendency 
to globalise conflicts with an apparent religious character whereby conflicts in one place with 
its specific causes and character is conceived of as a global one dividing people along 
religious and cultural boundaries, so that it spills over into other regions with grave 
consequences. 


In response to this current situation of growing violence, the participants, Christians and 
Muslims made the following common affirmations: 


# Drawing on their common religious values and principles, Muslim and Christian 
participants affirm the sanctity of human life and dignity against any form of indiscriminate 
violence that threatens innocent people. This must include forms of state terror at both 
the local and international levels. 


* Countering violence entails addressing, in concrete terms, its causes grounded in grave 


political, economic, social and cultural injustices. The participants assert their deep belief, 
rooted in their religious traditions, that justice is a universal value which should apply 
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across the categories of religion, race, ethnicity, caste, gender and class. They therefore 
take a united common stand against all forms of oppression and injustice regardless of 
the religious identity of either the oppressor or the oppressed. 


» The participants affirm the necessity for maintaining a clear distinction between 
oppressor and oppressed and between indiscriminate violence and the legitimate right of 
resistance to occupation. 


= As conflicts and violence taking an apparently religious dimension often feed on 
misconceptions, misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the other, the participants 
affirm the continuous need for joint efforts by both Christians and Muslims to promote a 
culture of dialogue at the grass roots levels, and to foster mutual respect for difference, 
diversity and plurality as an inherent part of the human condition and manifestation of 
divine wisdom. 


« The participants also affirm that the institutionalisation of the principle of equal citizenship 
and the promotion of civil society institutions represent major pre-conditions for equality 
and social peace. 


«= The participants also assert the urgent need for unified efforts by both Muslims and 
Christians to de-globalise conflicts, especially those given a religious character. Instead 
of globalising such conflicts and divisions, Muslims and Christians should work together 
to globalise the successful experiences of co-existence and shared living in certain parts 
of the world. 


« As the situation in Palestine has proven to be a major source of conflict and violence, 
Muslim and Christian participants affirm the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people to 
self-determination and independence, and calls for the end of occupation which has 
caused so much suffering and grief. 


In view of the above assessment and affirmations, the participants agree that one of the 
major priorities for common action is to work jointly in order to defend our respective religions 
against their abuse by political powers seeking to serve their political ends and narrow 
material gains, thus creating division along religious lines to mask their hegemony and 
exploitation as the major source of conflict and division. This should be done by drawing on 
our religious traditions and common values to address the real causes of conflict and to 
strive together for justice for all humanity of which we are but part. 


This entails drawing on all our resources to offer guidance and education through available 
means including the media and the educational systems. In this context, it is important to 
encourage networking, co-ordination and collaboration, among organisations and institutions 
of similar concerns and interest. Inter-cultural exchange should be fostered to promote a 
global culture of diversity, pluralism and dialogue, grounded in our religions, to combat false 
interpretations that feed into exclusivism, militancy, extremism and violence. 
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Global Network of Religions for Children (GNRC) 
European Meeting 


Lisbon, Portugal, August 7-11, 2002 
Introduction 


Responding to the invitation of the Arigatou Foundation, an NGO founded by Rev. Takeyasu 
Miyamoto in 1990 to protect and improve the lives of children around the world, a group of 
people of faith, adults and children, coming from different religions- including Buddhism, 
Christianity (Anglican, Catholic, Orthodox, Protestant), Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, Baha’i, 
Vedantique- and different European countries met in Lisbon, Portugal, from the fifth to the 
seventh of August 2002. 


The main objectives of the meeting were: 


To share experiences among the participants 

To reflect on the complex and multifaceted dimension of religions in Europe 

To reflect on the rights of children and the challenges for religions 

To explore the potential of creating the Global Network of Religions for Children (GNRC) in 
Europe. 


The GNRC is a global network inaugurated in May 2000 in Tokyo, Japan, at the initiative of 
the Arigatou Foundation. Its objective is to contribute to the well being of the world’s children 
through religious and ethical collaboration in order to create a better environment for children 
in the 21st century. 


Each day began with prayers led by one of the religions present in the meeting, and there 
was also an inter-religious prayer for children and for peace in the world. Participants gave 
presentations and participated in group work. There were formal and informal discussions 
and a performance addressing spiritual and moral issues through dance and drama. The 
personal encounter made an atmosphere of friendship and conviviality possible. 


Building the GNRC network in Europe 


The participants decided to start the process of building the GNRC network in Europe as a 
dynamic and flexible group of adults and children from different religions who can work 
together in order to contribute to the spiritual well being of children, and towards the 
implementation of their rights. 


1. Mission Description 

We believe that children are the inheritors of the Earth and the precious treasure of 
humanity. They are also a source of hope and remind us of the sacredness of life. All our 
religions give strong emphasis to the unique value of children’s lives and the promise they 
represent for the present and future of humanity. All our religions share the values of peace, 
justice, love and mutual respect. We also value diversity and recognize the need for dialogue 
and effective cooperation between different religions, in order to contribute to the building of 
a new spiritual civilization, where children can enjoy and live with the principles of justice, 
compassion with all human beings and in harmony with nature. 
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We recognize that European religious people have not always contributed to the 
improvement of the life of children who suffer from poverty, marginalization, and exclusion, 
and also from spiritual and cultural poverty. Religions have sometimes contributed to 
prejudices and intolerance, thus creating suffering among children, their families and 
communities. We see the need for our religious communities to put more efforts into 
cultivating good understanding among religions, and with all people of good will, in order to 
contribute to the building of a better world for children. 


We also recognize that many religious people, religious organizations, and institutions are 
making great efforts to defend and protect the lives of children. Through these actions, they 
are giving a message of hope to the world. 


Working in inter-religious groups during the meeting, we have demonstrated that inter- 
religious understanding, co-operation, and respect will enhance children’s and young 
people’s spiritual and moral development. We also believe that all our traditions have strong 
and rich values that can help them to become better human beings, and contribute to peace 
and understanding. 


In order to contribute as religious people to the well being of children, we will work for’: 

The implementation of global ethics and interfaith spiritual education for children. 

The pursuing of fundamental solutions to the problem of poverty, health and violence. 

The implementation of the Convention on the Rights of the Child and contribute to the Global 
Movement for Children. 


2. Purposes of the GNRC-Europe 

The GNRC-Europe will contribute to: 

Sharing information, experiences, reflections and stories about our work for and with children 
Identifying areas of common concern and exploring the possibilities for practical cooperation 
Deepening our own religious experience through the contact and interaction with other 
religions and people of other faiths 

Promoting tolerance and respect for religious diversity and celebrating commonalties 


3. Principles and Criteria 

Fundamental appreciation of the infinite and unique value of every child. 

Valuing the capacity of children and promoting their participation 

Promoting a greater involvement of adults in their spiritual and moral education of children 
Putting prayer and action together in the work for and with children 

Putting into practice the principles of mutual respect and acceptance 

Promoting positive experiences of encounter with people of other faiths 

Incorporating children’s role models in ethical and spiritual education. 

Promoting awareness about the social and cultural dimensions of the rights of the children in 
our society and in our religious communities 

Promoting the knowledge about other religious experiences in order to foster respect and 
collaboration 

Collaborating with other people of good will who share the same objectives 

Promoting the equal participation of girls and boys 

Cooperating with UNICEF, the UN Committee on the Rights of the Child and Non 
Governmental Organizations (NGOs) working with children. 


' These points are expanded in the Statement of the GNRC 8" of May 2002. 
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4. Participants 

Members of the GNRC-Europe include: 

People from different faiths and religions in Europe working directly with children 
Religious leaders who have a commitment for children’s rights 

Religious organizations which have children as a priority 

Other participants: 

People from NGOs who are willing to work with religious people 

UNICEF and the UN Committee on the Rights of the Child 

Other people of good will who contribute to the cause of children 


5. Main issues/priorities for the GNRC-Europe: 

The meeting identified many priorities that are being addressed by organizations working 
with children, and which still need to be addressed across Europe. Some of these are: 
Poverty and economic instability/financial exploitation 

Ethical /spiritual education of children 

Accessibility and availability of medical care for every child. 

Violence/domestic violence 

Discrimination and racial hatred 

Crime 

Hearing children voices and children's participation 

Drug and substance abuse 

Sexual exploitation and child prostitution 

Refugee and Roma children 


From these, three were identified as priorities that could be taken forward by the Global 
Network of Religions for Children Regional Forum. These are: 


To address the different types of poverty that exists in Europe, and which affect all aspects of 
life such as economic, spiritual, social, educational and cultural. 

To promote and provide ethical and spiritual education for children and adults across Europe. 
To actively encourage the consultation and participation of children in education. 


6. Plan of Action 


Prayer for children 

The importance of prayers in working for children's rights, as people of faith, was affirmed. In 
order to strengthen our desire to pray together for the well being of all children and for peace 
in the world, it was agreed to hold devotional meetings including a daily one-minute prayer 
for peace at 12:00 (GMT). This invitation is open to all people of good will. 


Education 


Education for children and their families was strongly affirmed as a priority for the GNRC 
Europe with a twin focus: 


The promotion of ethical and moral values 
The promotion of programs to address violence and facilitate peace 


In relation to this priority it was agreed to create a European Working Group on Ethical and 


Spiritual Education for Children. The Working Group will develop a more specific plan of 
action for the work of the network in this area. 
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Building and strengthening relationships 

In the midst of isolation and the fragmentation of communities, the need for increasing 
contacts and relationships was identified as a priority. This building and strengthening of 
relationships will involve: 


Spiritual communities and groups 
Religious organizations, and institutions on a local level 
Children from different religions 


At a more practical level it was recommended: 


to invite GNRC members to work on interfaith calendars 
to promote meetings of children of different faiths 


Advocacy, lobbying and communication on Children's rights 

It was recognised that religions and religious people have the moral authority to speak out on 
issues affecting children, and they also have the responsibility to advocate for their rights. 
They need to develop collective strategies involving other national and _ international 
organizations. These strategies may include publicity about positive actions being taken by 
religions or religious people, lobbying on specific problems affecting children, etc. This 
initiative needs to involve: 


Press and Media 

Political institutions 

Ombudspersons 

UNICEF and the UN Committee on the Right of the Child 


In order to strengthen communication among the members of the GNRC Europe it was 
recommended: 

to keep in contact with the Arigatou Foundation 

to use the web page of the GNRC Europe to keep in contact and promote children's rights 

to interact with other members of the network in Europe 


Reflection on religious perspectives 

The problems of intolerance, rejection and discrimination are very much based on the lack of 
appropriate information about other religious traditions and perspectives. Very often adults 
transmit their own prejudices about other religions and cultures to children. It was 
recommended to deepen the reflection on our own religions and on other religions’ basis and 
perspectives, contributing to the celebration of commonalties and valuing and respecting 
differences. This will contribute to: 


Enhancing common ethical and spiritual values 
Improving mutual understanding of different faiths 
Deepening our reflection on children from our religious perspectives 


7. Ways of promoting children's rights 

In relation to methodologies of work for the GNRC Europe, the following was recommended: 
e To share information, experiences, reflections and stories about the work for and with 
children 

To establish working groups around issues that are a priority for the European region 

To involve children at all levels 

To use the GNRC web site and the web page for Europe 

To mobilise the human resources and the existing capacities among the members of the 
network 
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The following specific recommendations were made in relation to families, schools and 
community centres: 


Family: 

“Invite your neighbour’, creating opportunities for children to interact with other members of 
the community, in particular with people of other faiths, races and cultures 

Find ways of reaching parents’ generation, using different methods for different settings 
Involve children in family activities and decisions 

Encourage positive attitudes towards other religions 


Schools: 

Prepare inter-religious material for schools 

Organize visits to places of worship with school classes 

Develop ways of working with schools in the developing world— these are different from 
schools in Europe and the U.S.A. 

Foster a good knowledge and understanding about other religions as well as solidarity 
among children and young people 


Community centres: 

Provide open-house arrangements in religious community centres on a regular basis. 
Organize social programs like arts, literature, dance, cooking, handicrafts, etc. using them to 
enhance children's understanding of other cultures 

Sharing of social events in order to contribute to deepening the human and personal contact 
between people from different religions, races and cultures. 


Final remarks 


Special thanks were given to the Arigatou Foundation for their effective support to the 
realization of this first meeting of the GNRC in Europe. Thanks were also expressed to the 
coordination of the meeting, to the moderator and other GNRC members who contributed in 
different ways to the success of the Portugal meeting. The presence of the representatives 
from UNICEF and the UN Committee on the Rights of the Child was higly valued. We were 
reaffirmed in our conviction that we share a common vision of a better world for children 
based on the best of our common ideals and principles: love, justice, compassion and 
harmony among all living beings and nature. 


It was a privilege to meet at the Convent /rmas Franciscanas Hospitaleiras da Imaculada 
Concei¢ao that provided the right spiritual and physical environment for a harmonious 
relationship among all the participants. The love expressed by the Catholic sisters and by 
members of the Bah'ai and Buddhist communities in Portugal and their readiness to help us 
and be with us was very positive. Children and adults who participated in the meeting felt 
inspired by the achievements we were able to have at the end of the meeting and dedicated 
the result of our work to God in a simple and emotive closing ceremony. 
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CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


The Orthodox Churches in a Pluralistic World: 
An Ecumenical Conversation 
October 3-5, 2002 


|. Introduction 


1.1 From October 3 - 5, 2002, hierarchs, clergy, scholars and theologians, students and 
interested members of the community convened at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of 
Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts to discuss the topic “The Orthodox Churches in a 
Pluralistic World.” The conference was subtitled “An Ecumenical Conversation” and the 
speakers represented the diversity of Christian traditions. The conference was co-sponsored 
by the World Council of Churches and was held in cooperation with the Boston Theological 
Institute and the Initiatives in Religion and Public Life of Harvard Divinity School. The 
conversation was enriching and edifying. We thank Holy Cross and the conference sponsors 
for the opportunity to engage in a conversation on these issues in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect. 


1.2 was stated, “All religions have to come to terms with the reality of religious plurality.” The 
keynote address defined the challenge posed to Orthodoxy in positive terms: “The pluralistic 
world is not an obstacle to Orthodoxy; it is rather an opportunity. In a pluralistic global 
society, the Orthodox Church is challenged to match her incarnational Christology with an 
equally incarnational ecclesiology.” The pledge of St. Paul to the first-century Corinthian 
Church was proposed as a paradigm for meeting the contemporary challenges of 
globalization and pluralism, “Il have become all things to all people, that | might by all means 
save some” (1 Corinthians 9.22). The challenge of pluralism is to come to terms with the 
challenge of relatedness between and among communities and people of different religions 
and cultural traditions. 


1.3 The participants offered analyses and insights into the issues of globalization and 
pluralism, including such areas as human rights and violence, the rise of nationalism and 
ethnic conflict, social activism and mission, and the need for reconciliation and forgiveness. 


ll. Globalization and Pluralism 


2.1 Globalization is the transcendence of territorial boundaries and the compression of time 
and space through the rise of information technologies, transnational financial corporations, 
networks and markets, international movements seeking universal human rights and a 
sustainable environment, and the emergence of non-territorial, flexible organizations and 
networks. This reality has challenged the assumptions of modernity about privatized religion 
and secular public space. 


2.2 Religious communities have entered the public sphere with both positive and negative 
messages in response to this globalization. The events of September 11 are a dramatic 
example of a negative response. On the other hand, religion has unexpectedly emerged as 
the only significant moral force against an unchecked global economism since the fall of 
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communism. The Church has to discern how to be a public actor, agent of change, and 
conscience-keeper without becoming a political actor. 


2.3 Pluralism is the reality in which all religions now find themselves. No religious community 
can assume a religiously homogeneous society, but must learn to function in a “religious 
marketplace.” It was pointed out that pluralism “is not just another word for diversity... or a 
mere tolerance of the other (but) an engagement, not the abdication, of differences and 
particularities.” In fact, within Orthodox parishes in America, there is a parish pluralism, with 
communities comprised of members from many ethnic backgrounds and through inter- 
Christian marriage, various Christian traditions. 


2.4 It was stated that “particular, local cultures and communities are challenged by the new 
globalizing cultural realities to re-define their identities in light of the presence of ... multiple 
others.... All particular cultures and identities in a globalized [and pluralistic] world are 
involved in a highly complex and dialectical process of reconfiguring themselves in 
conversation with ... multiple others, as ideas and cultural forms invade their living space.” 


2.5 Theologically, the Orthodox Churches have been relatively silent on these realities. At 
times, many Orthodox Churches have exhibited ambivalent behavior in response to their new 
pluralistic environment due to their socio-political history. However, the possibilities of 
constructive engagement over static ambivalence is dependent upon “the willingness of 
Orthodox churches to remain faithful to the Trinitarian concept of pluralism at the center of 
the Orthodox theological imagination.” The translation of the Holy Scriptures into multiple 
languages and the diversity of liturgical expressions are examples of the Church’s concern 
for “the particular and specific cultural elements of local” communities, meeting the needs of 
socio-cultural and ethnic pluralism. 


lll. Human Rights and Violence 


3.1 The concept of human rights is a modern Enlightenment concept rooted in western 
cultural and religious traditions of the Middle Ages. The ancient Greek concept of the city 
(polis) affirmed a contrary concept of what we today call “human rights.” The Orthodox 
concept of personhood transformed the ancient Greek political event into the Eucharistic 
body of the Christian Church. 


3.2 The “Ecumenical Decade to Overcome Violence” has caused us to reflect on the links 
between “religion and violence.” In the Judeo-Christian tradition, violence is notably absent in 
the creation story, yet present in the journey of the Hebrew people. Orthodoxy provides a 
non-violent alternative to western Christianity’s atonement theology based on Christ as 
sacrificial scapegoat by an incarnational soteriology in which Christ shares our mortal human 
nature, restoring it through His death on the Cross and His resurrection. Violence is clearly a 
part of our sinful, fallen condition. While disagreements may exist as to whether it is 
permissible, much less necessary, to limit violence through violent means, such means can 
never be viewed as a “good.” There is no just war theology in the Orthodox Tradition. 


3.3 While love of one’s homeland is a positive value, nationalism or ethnophyletism is 
destructive when it rejects pluralism, i.e.,“when it fails to acknowledge, or deliberately ignores 
the distinctiveness of others.” Phyletism may be characterized as the idolization of national 
loyalty, which is not authentic to Orthodox tradition, but rather reflects the manipulation of the 
Church by the State. While the Orthodox Churches condemned phyletism in 1872, 
“nationalism remains one of the central problems of the Church,” in the words of Ecumenical 
Patriarch Bartholomew. Ethnic violence and ethnic cleansing caused by excessive 
nationalism must be condemned by all people of faith. Violence against one nation in order to 
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“save” another nation sets us against Christ by applying the same logic used to crucify 
Christ. The Church’s rejection of ethnophyletism is based on Orthodox theological 
anthropology, which sees the image of God in all persons, and on an incarnational 
soteriology, which proclaims that Christ died for all. 


IV. Reconciliation 

4.1 Globalization and pluralism make forgiveness and reconciliation not a private affair but a 
public statement of far-reaching political importance. If forgiveness is real and the 
possibilities of reconciliation manifold, how do people and communities of faith model this 
reality in a civil society? 


4.2 Orthodox theology requires an eschatological orientation. The Church is not to be 
identified as the Kingdom of God, but prepares the way for the Kingdom, which will culminate 
in the eschaton. “An eschatological vision of reality and the world offers a way out of the 
impasse” of the negative impact of globalization and pluralism. It offers a prophetic critique of 
our present status and offers a vision of God’s intent for humanity and the cosmos. Our 
unrealized eschatology must be matched by a realized eschatology, with implications for our 
presence and conduct in the public arena. The dynamism of the “ecclesia” depends on its 
ability to hold together its present “being” and its “vocation” in a creative tension. 


4.3 Thus, theology does not absolve the Orthodox Churches from working as an agent of 
reconciliation and forgiveness. Orthodoxia requires orthopraxia. We pray, “Your kingdom 
come. Your will be done.” The Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bishops affirmed 
(Sept. 20, 2002), “As we pray, so we believe. As we pray, so we act.” Evidence of Orthodox 
Churches and Orthodox Christians acting as they pray and believe is growing on a global 
scale in the area of missions and evangelism, service to the poor and victims of violence, 
and working to challenge structures of injustice and oppression. Nevertheless, we must 
strengthen our prophetic voice and our ecclesial response in solidarity with the oppressed, 
victims, and economically disadvantaged as a necessary consequence of our recognition of 
all persons bearing the image of God. 


The Conference speakers were: His Eminence Archbishop Demetrios (Trakatellis), Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of America; Metropolitan John (Pelushi) of Korga (Albania); Richard 
Falk, Princeton University, USA; Rev. Dr. Emmanuel Clapsis, Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology, USA; Dr. Elizabeth Prodromou, Boston University, USA; Dr. David Little, 
Harvard Divinity School, USA; Dr. Christos Yannaras, Panteion University of Athens, Greece; 
Dr. Diana Eck, Harvard University, USA; Dr. Konrad Raiser, World Council of Churches, 
Switzerland; Rev. Dr. Stanley Harakas, Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, 
USA; Dr. Petros Vassiliadis, Aristotle University of Thessalonike, Greece; V. Rev. Dr. George 
Tsetsis, Switzerland; Rev. Dr. Thomas FitzGerald, Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of 
Theology, USA; Prof. Paschalis Kitromilides, University of Athens, Greece; Rev. Kwame 
Labi, World Council of Churches, Switzerland, Rev. Dr. John Chryssavgis, Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology, USA; Dr. Christopher Duraisingh, Episcopal Divinity School, 
USA; Dr. Rodney Petersen, Boston Theological Institute, USA. 
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Valerie Karras, Th.D., Ph.D. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri, USA 

Deenabandhu Manchala 

World Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Re-reading John 14:6 in the Context of Two Recent Events 
in the United Kingdom 


Israel Selvanayagam 


Jesus replied, ‘| am the way, the truth, and the life; no one comes to the Father except by 
me’ (John 14:6). 


A Continuing Test for Interfaith Dialogue 

It is my experience with Christian groups that after hearing a painstaking attempt to convince 
them about the significance of interfaith dialogue in today’s pluralist context, they ask, ‘after 
all, do you still believe that Jesus is the way, truth and life?’ My usual counter-question is: 
what do you mean by ‘way’? Is it easiest and shortest cut? What do you mean by ‘truth’? Is 
it like a capsule to swallow? What do you mean by ‘life’? Is it living with ever increasing 
material comfort and a spiritual promise of eternal life after death? Some eyebrows are 
normally raised, but many others go out confirmed in their opinion that the business of 
interfaith dialogue is ultimately compromising on the most fundamental claim of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, which we are called to proclaim. 


The experience with people of other faiths is different but equally intriguing. Let me share a 
recent story. On 6 November 2002, as part of a workshop on reading the Bible in a multi- 
faith context, we invited a group of three representatives from other faith communities — a 
Hindu who also felt comfortable identifying with Buddhists and Jains, an orthodox Jew and a 
Muslim, to share in a panel discussion their response to, or comments on John 14:6 (the full 
text had been given). As the co-ordinator of the workshop, | expected them to express some 
sympathy to those Christians who grapple with the text while being open to experiences and 
insights shared by people of other faiths. What happened, however, was astonishing not 
only for me and my colleagues at the United College of the Ascension, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, but also for the participants and visitors from the neighbouring colleges who 
attended in an unprecedented manner which showed their interest in the topic and style of 
the programme. 


The Hindu said, with a hesitant smile, that to utter such words Jesus must be narrow-minded 
and arrogant. For him an Indian religious teacher would never say such things. He quoted 
from the Hindu and Buddhist traditions to reinstate the typical Hindu position that different 
religions are different pathways to the same destination. The Muslim had been well exposed 
to Christian communities and well read in Christian theology, as was evident in his engaging 
and thought-provoking talk. After sharing some irritating stories of Christian groups 
approaching him with a hidden agenda to convert him, he pointed out that there are different 
opinions among Christian theologians about the authenticity of this saying which is recorded 
in John, one of the latest books of the New Testament. For him, seen from the Quranic 
point of view, Jesus cannot have said this. He went on to explain that Islam does not accept 
the divinity of any human being and underlined that God is All Compassionate and Most 
Merciful as it is repeated at the beginning of every chapter of the Qur'an and salvation comes 
through multiple ways, although Islam represents a perfected way. Finally, the Jew 
remarked that she was confused when confronted by such questions and stated passionately 
how frightened the Jewish community was when Christians approached them with such 
claims. She said quite categorically that Jesus’ words have no relevance for practising Jews 
because they in no way change the original call of the Jewish community to be a light to the 
nations and who live with an additional burden of having to obey a set of commandments. 
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She wondered whether the early Christian community manipulated the image of a Jewish 
Jesus with spurious doctrines and experiences. 


In the following discussion, it was clarified that respect for a person is not identical with 
respect for every religious belief and practice. To direct the discussion to an important 
concern, | shared the experience of my forebears choosing to become Christians in 
preference to following the many ‘religious ways’ they had inherited and living with. Even 
after knowing the positions of different religious traditions and in spite of passionate calls to 
go back to my mother religion, | have valid reasons to remain a Christian. | also mentioned 
how Jesus, his disciples and Paul, although they were Jews, have made great appeal to 
people like me, who have grown to understand Jesus’ claim to be the way, truth and life 
differently from popular Christian interpretations. Am | then confused or misguided? While 
this sharing raised the curiosity of the audience, the speakers were unanimously generous 
about the decision of such individuals as long as they do not make any moral judgements 
about the faith orientation of others. The meeting came to a close, but news about it spread 
very fast and some expressed their wish to have more such meetings with honest and frank 
sharing. 


Following this, in the next week (15-16 November 2002) a conference on John 14:6 was held 
at Ranmoor Hall, Sheffield. It was organised by Inderjit Bhogal, a Methodist minister in 
Britain who was the President of the Conference in 2000-2201. During his presidency 
Bhogal initiated a dialogue on John 14:6 which involved a series writings in the Methodist 
Recorder and taking a group to Punjab, India, where lie his Sikh roots. Bhogal who is 
surrounded by Sikh families and relatives has been vociferous about his Sikh roots and 
claimed that it is possible to live as a true Sikh but following Jesus Christ. Many Christians in 
Britain continue to find this claim baffling and some have actively involved in dialogue with 
him. The above conference was organised with a view to consolidate the hitherto 
conversations and to give pointers to further reflection. 


Of the twenty five participants, there were practitioners of interfaith dialogue such as 
Elizabeth Harris, systematic theologians such as Frances Young, New Testament scholars 
like Morna Hooker and persons with long experience in dialogue at ecumenical level such as 
Wesley Ariarajah. Several preparatory papers were produced, some by those who could not 
be present in the conference. They centred around different questions about John’s Gospel 
which would help understand more clearly the context and content of 14:6. For example, 
how do we understand the nature of the scripture with reference to the exclusive claims of 
Jesus most of which occur only in the Fourth Gospel? What is the context and what are the 
principles of interpretation? How do we understand the Johannine prologue on the eternal 
and cosmic Word today? In what way is Jesus distinctive and unique? How can the church 
be guided in its evangelistic task in a multi-faith milieu? At least a summary of the reflections 
will be soon available in print. 


No doubt such meetings and reflections bring Christians close to great challenges for their 
faith and mission. At the same time, if commitment and openness characterise a dialogical 
life, we have some pastoral and didactic responsibilities for our own community. Without 
isolating ourselves from our faith-communities, it is important to promote better self- 
understanding and to equip the churches to engage in fruitful dialogue with people of other 
faiths. One way could be engaging in corporate bible studies with openness and with an 
acute awareness of challenges coming from people of other faiths today. This bible study 
has been written with this concern. 


Commentaries on John’s Gospel abound. All of them emphasise the veracity of Jesus’ claim 


as the only embodiment of the ultimate truth and its uncompromising missionary appeal. As 
far as | am aware, there is hardly any study of the Gospel, particularly of 14:6 done with an 
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awareness of difficulties in understanding the text in a multi-faith context. Mine here is a 
modest attempt to point out a few contours which will stimulate further discussion in greater 
detail. 


A Significant Context 

Normally John. 14:6 is taken out of context and proclaimed as a fixed doctrine which is non- 
negotiable. But an honest exploration and genuine openness with an acute awareness of 
other claims is indispensable for a matured understanding and behaviour in today’s world. If 
we are not careful about the particular context of Jesus’ claim, we cannot say anything about 
the similar claim by people of other faiths. For example, Hindus are not tired of quoting the 
Vedic verse, ‘Truth is one and the wise call it differently’, the Upanishadic prayer, ‘Lead me 
from untruth to truth, from darkness to life, and from death to eternal life’. A simple exegesis 
of these texts will reveal that the context is ritual sacrifice which is the central truth of Vedic 
religion. Similarly, when they point out Krishna’s saying in the Bhagavad Gita that ‘whichever 
path men take they all come to me’, they do not acknowledge the context of competing 
traditions in which the text emerged with a view to provide a synthesis. And only an ignorant 
Christian will say that 14:6 is one of the ‘| am sayings’ of Jesus which are unique to the New 
Testament, because the ‘Il am sayings’ of Krishna in the Gita are more in number and greater 
in giving a universal appeal. The Buddhist, Jain and Sikh traditions also have similar claims. 
A humble recognition of this fact must drive us into a fresh reading of John14:6 in its context. 


The context of John 14 is the farewell discourse of Jesus addressed to his desperate 
disciples with passion and intimacy. 14:6 is part of a dialogue. When Jesus mentioned his 
going to prepare a place and coming to take them, Thomas said, ‘Lord, we do not know 
where you are going, so how can we know the way?’ To understand the sarcasm and echo 
of popular views involved in this question, we need to consult the other two contexts where 
Thomas appears prominently. Earlier, wnen Jesus insisted on going to Judea and raising 
Lazarus, despite discouraging comments from his disciples because of the hostile climate 
where his opponents were waiting upon his coming in order to stone him, Thomas said to his 
fellow-disciples, ‘Let us also go and die with him’ (11:16). After Jesus’ resurrection, it was 
Thomas who represented those who questioned Jesus’ resurrection in his real body, which 
led to a vision of the risen Jesus showing his wounds and inviting him to touch them, to 
which, Thomas exclaimed, ‘My Lord and my God’ (20:28). Again, let us not miss the mood 
and nuance of this exclamation. It is significant to note here that The Gospel of St. Thomas 
which was not included in the New Testament Canon is characteristic of a Gnostic position 
and there is no reference to the cross or the suffering love of God. 


Apart from the immediate context of the dialogue, we need to look at the wider context which 
was intra-Jewish. Despite ongoing debate on the exact composition of John’s community, it 
is generally agreed that they were mainly Jewish Christians. Obviously, this community was 
facing a conflict situation created by the conservative wing of the Jewish leadership, as is 
amply evident in Jesus’ hot debates with them. In any case, the main purpose of the Gospel 
was to convince the wavering ones ‘in order that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and that through this faith you may have life by his name’ (20:31). There was no 
indication of mission among the gentiles and of awareness of the existence of other faith 
communities like Buddhists and Hindus. Even if one is acutely concerned about the ‘other’, 
as was the case of Peter in the final dialogue of the book, Jesus’ answer was, ‘If it should be 
my will...what is it to you? Follow me’! (21:22). 


Accepting Jesus as the Christ was fundamental for the Jewish Christians. They consciously 
made this decision when there were several options among competing claims. Whenever 
the Jewish community was in distress and agony, particularly due to the enslaving rule of 
empires, there was an acute expectation of the coming of Messiah. The Rabbinic literature 
is full of dialogues about the real nature of Messiah and the time of his coming. A single 
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Messiah was never envisaged, but many in different times, and this has continued until 
recent times when particular individuals have claimed to be the Messiah. As Hans Ucko 
observes, 


Rabbinic literature saw the messiah surrounded by a council of shepherds and 
princes. Adam, Seth, Methuselah, Abraham, Jacob, Moses and David were seven 
shepherds who protected the flock of the Messiah, Israel. Princes would advise the 
Messiah — Samuel, Saul, Jesse, Elijah, Amos, Zephaniah and Hezekiah. They are 
themselves in rabbinic literature called Messiahs. 


One midrash tells the story about Hezekiah, whom God almost made a Messiah. The 
earth pleaded with God that Hezekiah be made the Messiah. “But a voice from 
heaven said: ‘This is my secret, this is my secret’. And...when the prophet exclaimed 
sorrowfully,...How long, O Lord, how long?’ the voice replied: ‘The time of the 
Messiah will arrive when the treacherous dealers will have come’”” (Ucko, Common 
Roots, New Horizons, Geneva: WCC Publications, 1994, p. 77). 


Such sample references should motivate Christians to take up serious study of the rabbinic 
literature to have a comprehensive understanding of Messiah and competing claims in the 
time of Jesus. Jesus’ parable of the door of the sheepfold and the good shepherd and his 
allusion to the thief who came to steal and destroy become strikingly clear in this context 
(10:7-18). It is also relevant to refer to two instances in Acts where two revolutionaries and 
their unsuccessful movement are mentioned (5:36f; 21:37f). The particularity of Jesus 
coming from Galilee was further perplexing and was not acceptable for the average Jew (see 
Jn.1:46; 7:52). In this light it is understandable that, although he corrected the understanding 
of Messiah and modified expectations, all the acts and words of Jesus presented a 
convincing yet hard option for the Jewish Christian community. 


When we highlight the intra-Jewish context of Jesus, we need to take note of and connect 
this with the basic affirmation that Jesus was the embodiment of the eternal divine word, 
which is internally present as light and life in all human beings, struggling to enlighten them - 
as recorded in the prologue of John. In a Hellenistic world such interpretation made lot of 
sense. But what we should not forget is that the particular embodiment was in the form of a 
Jew, called teacher and prophet and confessed as Messiah and the Son of God; and also 
that the eternal word which was embodied in Jesus continued to be present as light and life 
in every human being, struggling to enlighten them. It is not up to us to make judgements on 
other embodiments whether they are claimed to be of the cosmic word or principle, but it 
need not be an arrogant act if we test every claim against the claim of Jesus within the 
Jewish context. 


The Contextual Meaning of the Words 

It is interesting to note that the image of ‘way’ in relation to Jesus is used only in the dialogue 
mentioned in John14:4-6. The only other reference to ‘way’ in the Fourth Gospel is 1:23 
where John the Baptist claims to be the one to prepare or straighten the way for the Lord, as 
spoken by Isaiah and referred to in the other three gospels (Mtt. 3:3; 11:10; Mk.1:2-3; Lk. 
1:76; 3:4-5; 7:27). It is relevant to refer to Matthew 21:32 where Jesus says that ‘John came 
to show you the right way to live’. It was not necessarily a flattery when a group, before 
asking a hard question about paying tax to Rome, told Jesus, “Teacher, we know you are a 
sincere man; you teach in all sincerity the way of life that God requires, courting no man’s 
favour, whoever he may be” (Mtt. 22:16). In the same Gospel Jesus says the following: 


Enter by the narrow gate. Wide is the gate and broad the road that leads to 


destruction, and many enter that way; narrow is the gate and constricted the road that 
leads to life, and those who find them are few (Mtt. 7:13-14). 
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Most commentators on John have protested against the tendency to take Jesus as a teacher 
or guide to the way of life and God, for they insist that in 14:6 Jesus himself is the way in an 
intimate spiritual sense. But what they cannot say is that therefore it is the easiest or 
shortest-cut way. Indeed it is the way of cross, as the life of Jesus clearly shows. As his 
behaviour and questions reveal, Thomas was not far from grasping this sense. 


The next question is, how do we understand Jesus as the way to the Father and his house? 
Is the Father distant from Jesus by place or space? There is no suggestion in the Fourth 
Gospel to think so and this Gospel considerably excels all the books of the Bible in portraying 
God as Father, even at the risk of some Jews misunderstanding that Jesus was equal to God 
(5:18). Jesus claimed that he and his Father were one and they lived in each other (10:30, 
38; 14:11,20). Without imposing any later doctrines, there is no indication to suggest here an 
ontological oneness but rather a relational intimacy. It has the centrifugal and centripetal 
movement of a relationship of being one and yet different in a dynamic way. This can be 
supported with the further indication that the oneness that existed between the Father and 
Jesus was not different from what his disciples could share. Jesus prayed: ‘May they all be 
one; as you, Father, are in me, and | in you, so also may they be in us, that the world may 
believe that you sent me’ (17:21). However, what is most striking in this gospel is that Jesus, 
as sent, attested and taught by his Father, sought constantly to work out the will of his Father 
(ch. 5). In this light, all we can say with some confidence and reason is that when Jesus 
claimed that he was the way and no one could come to the Father except by him, what he 
meant was not a spatial or geographical passage but a window to understand the will of God 
the Father at a time of crisis and confusion (see 7:16). Otherwise, we exclude millions of 
people before and after Christ who in some way had an experience of God which was 
reflected in their outstanding deeds. This is not to deny that Jesus opening a new avenue to 
understand the heart of God, but it is to affirm that God is not only the Father of Jesus but 
also the Father of all. 


At the same time there is no reason to deny or undermine the eschatological dimension 
evident in this dialogue. The indication of ‘many dwelling places in my Father’s house’ was 
comforting to the disciples whose future was unclear. It continues to comfort millions of 
Jesus’ disciples living today who often experience despondence in their pursuit of justice and 
peace. At the same time, we should not miss what is said towards the end of this particular 
chapter: in reply to Judas’ question about his disclosure to the world, Jesus said, ‘Anyone 
who loves me will heed what | say; then my Father will love him; and we will come to him and 
make our dwelling with him’ (14:23). And it makes sense that although Jesus was one with 
the Father enjoying intimacy, realising his own position (if he was conscious of his being as 
the embodiment of the eternal Word or Son) and in identification with his followers, he said 
that ‘the Father is greater than | am’ (14:28). On the whole, what we see here are both our 
movement towards the Father’s dwelling places and the Father's and Jesus’ movement 
towards us to make a dwelling place in us. Therefore, instead of visualising a one way traffic 
to ‘heaven’ we are asked to participate in the relational movement of God forth and back in 
and through his Son Jesus Christ. Being one with God and Christ here and now is part of this 
participation which helps us to understand the will of God today and to be ready even to risk 
our life Keeping in mind our final dwelling with him. 


‘Truth’ is the next term we need to consider. Again it occurs in John very distinctively. On 
the one hand it is used in the sense of an actual fact or perceived fact which is veracious and 
genuine (8:44-46). On the other hand, is the sense of the ultimate reality evident in Jesus’ 
claim that he is the truth? During his trial Jesus told Pilate, ‘My task is to bear witness to the 
truth...all who are not deaf to truth listen to my voice’(18:37). Pilate’s question, ‘What is 
truth?’ reflects how cynical and deaf he was as are many today! Jesus expected from his 
own community a fundamental openness to see and listen to what God was doing anew. 
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True worship is worship with spirit and truth, and it may be said that one should worship in a 
spirit of truthfulness (4:23-24). And also, once again Jesus connected truth with action: 
‘Those who live by the truth come to the light so that it may be clearly seen that God is in all 
they do’ (3:21). Later, turning to the Jews who had believed him, Jesus said, ‘If you stand by 
my teaching, you are truly my disciples; you will know the truth, and the truth will set you free’ 
(8:31-32). Truth is thus liberated from any abstract concept or reality and construed as 
fundamental openness and witnessing action. 


Jesus did not bring the truth to a close or fixed point. He said that the advocate he would 
send was the ‘Spirit of truth’ (14:17), who will witness to Jesus along with the disciples 
(15:26-27) and guide them into all truth (16:13a). Those who affirm the cosmic presence and 
function of the Spirit from creation to consummation miss an important teaching following the 
last verse above: ‘for he will not speak on his own authority, but will speak only what he 
hears; and he will make known to you what is to come. He will glorify me, for he will take 
what is mine and make it known to you. All that the Father has is mine, and that is why | 
said, “He will take what is mine and make it known to you” (16:13b-15). While admitting the 
ambiguous meaning of this saying, Christians have to grapple with the question of whether 
the Spirit in her outworking in every person in some way at some point introduces him to 
Jesus Christ. Perhaps the Spirit faces repeated failure! 


Occurrences of ‘life’ in John present a yet more complex picture. It is significant to note that 
the word ‘salvation’ comes only once in John where Jesus claims that it is from the Jews in 
his dialogue with the Samaritan woman (4:22). The recurrent term ‘everlasting life’ is 
connected with belief in Jesus and his words (3:16; 5:24; 6:40,47; 20:31), judgement (4:36; 
5:28), God’s commandments and Jesus’ words (6:63,68; 12:50) and sharing in his flesh and 
blood (6:27-54). In the cosmic word there was life that was light (1:4) and those who follow 
Jesus will have the light of life (8:12). Jesus claimed, ‘I have come that they may have life, 
and may have it in all its fullness’ (10:10). As the Good Shepherd he laid down his life for the 
sheep (10:11). This corresponds to his saying that ‘unless a grain of wheat falls into the 
ground and dies, it remains that and nothing more; but if it dies, it bears a rich harvest. 
Whoever loves himself is lost, but he who hates himself is in this world will be kept safe for 
eternal life’ (12:24-25). Even in a bereavement Jesus declared himself to be the resurrection 
and life (11:25). Jesus prayed to the Father mentioning himself in the third person (!): ‘you 
have made him sovereign over all mankind, to give eternal life to all whom you have given 
him. This is eternal life: to know you the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom you have 
sent’ (17:2-3). What do all these mean? Apart from encouraging his followers with a 
promise of eternal life, Jesus affirms that real life lies in one’s readiness to die for others and 
openness to know the one God and Christ whom he has sent. This goes well with the 
meaning of the way and truth we have seen above. 


The Appeal for Today 

Despite the complex nature of the texts, the above exercise has at least focused John.14:6 
with reference to the fundamental message of a unique life which through a process of 
suffering and surviving or dying and rising sets a vision and model for humanity. It is clear 
that here there is no support for a rallying cry of triumphalism and outright condemnation of 
other faiths. It is rather an affirmation of a vulnerable faith community and call for a life of 
discipleship to follow the Jesus’ way. This is reiterated in the Johannine version of the Great 
Commission. Unlike the Matthean one, that gives room for a triumphalist interpretation as 
was done in the mission enterprise that went along with colonial expansion of the West in the 
Third World, the Johannine version is dramatic and succinct: to his disciples who were 
together behind locked doors for fear of the Jews, showing his hand and his side, Jesus said, 
‘Peace be with you! As the Father sent me, so | send you’. Then he breathed on them, 
saying, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit! If you forgive anyone’s sins, they are forgiven; if you 
pronounce them unforgiven, unforgiven they remain’ (20:19-23). It is very significant that the 
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Father, Son and the Spirit are brought into association with a victim community who are 
endowed with the authority of forgiving their victimisers. Then mission, to use the words of 
Kosuke Koyama, is to go not with a crusading mind but with a crucified mind. Honesty 
requires us to admit that totalitarian and triumphalistic tendencies in the history of Christian 
mission have distorted the original nature of mission, and their legacy continues. It is 
imperative for us to correct the situation and ask people of other faiths in dialogue to 
understand us with a sense of empathy. We need to make clear that we are called to 
participate in the mission of the Trinitarian God, which includes contributing to the mending of 
creation in every field, and in which calling people for a new orientation of life is not out of 
place. We need to let others know that it is not our fabrication but responding to the 
fascinating vision of a vulnerable community and their tradition. 


However, this does not fully solve the problem of any Christian mission or witness in a multi- 
faith context today. We may be tempted to fall in line with the typical Hindu claim of one truth 
- many religions. But we are not encouraged to point out that in the dynamic complexity of 
the Hindu religious traditions there have been conflicting truth-claims between sects and 
schools of thought within. On the other extreme, we may take the Islamic line of one truth - 
one religion. Again, Muslim scholars refer to historical-textual-critical approaches to the Bible 
and conflicting theological positions within the church with a view to score points for their 
claim of perfection and finality. But they hardly show any interest in subjecting the Qur’an to 
similar approaches, nor do they have any sympathy for a tradition like Sikhism which 
emerged about ten centuries later than Islam. On the whole, it will be confusing to subject 
Jesus to competitive bargaining in the public market of gods, goddesses, gurus and 
prophets! 


We are finally left with our Jewish roots. We tend to forget the Jewish orientation of Jesus 
when we isolate verses like 14:6 from the context and when artists imagine indigenous forms 
of Jesus to counter the western images. It is terribly misleading. Even if the Christian 
tradition is irrelevant to today’s Jews, we need to affirm that the Jewish tradition is 
inextricably related to ours. The religious Jewish community still identifies with their original 
call to be a light to the nations, which is regarded as both a privilege and a responsibility. 
Jesus was a Jew who claimed that salvation was from the Jews, perhaps in the sense of 
being the only community which has preserved a tradition of slavery and liberation around 
which a cult is established. And no other scripture presents such a self-critical mode as the 
Hebrew scripture, striving to achieve justice, peace and love. Jesus followed the tradition 
very faithfully but challenging the excesses, as any Jewish teacher and prophet would have 
done. At the same time he was open to move on from traditional locations (‘neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem but everywhere’). His openness to God and experience of life, 
death and resurrection, opened a new horizon for outsiders to join a new movement and we 
are attached to that. In the end, our primary call is to be yoked with Jesus Christ. One can 
even say it is an additional burden for us to take upon us the greatest commandment of 
loving God with all our being and loving our neighbour as ourselves and this command again 
comes from the Jewish tradition. Just like the Jewish position, it is an additional burden for 
Christians to live with an acute awareness of the greatest responsibility set before us, which 
is of course compensated by the joy of freedom and hope. We need to be open about our 
repeated failures and strive to grow into greater maturity so that others can understand the 
unique position we are placed in. 


It need not dilute the message of John that the Jewish Jesus was the embodiment of the 
cosmic word active everywhere. But any affirmation of the work of the Word and the Spirit 
needs a grounding to qualify the nature of that work. Abstract meanings are unhelpful. We 
need to distinguish between plurality and contradiction. Jesus Christ provides the necessary 
criteria for this. It is significant to note that in at least two places in the New Testament 
where his pre-existence as ‘Christ’ occurs, the context is clearly solidarity with a suffering 
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community (1 Cori. 10:4; Heb. 11:23-26). Therefore instead of simply affirming Christ as 
unknown or anonymous, we should locate his focused presence and the success of his 
struggle as light and life using this clue. It is not enough to see the expressions of the eternal 
Word or ‘unknown Christ’ in the values such as truth, beauty, order and love, but in concrete 
expressions of showing solidarity with the vulnerable and committing for a continued struggle 
for their liberation and new life. 


In today’s context, discussions about Truth in an undefined and abstract sense hardly help 
any participating party. Jesus seems to challenge us in relating it to life and the way to it. 
One may even think to replace the ambiguous word ‘truth’ with a word like ‘insights’. The 
Sikh scripture Adigranth, in which God’s name is Truth, has a telling verse: Truth is highest, 
but higher still is truthful living. Let being truthful take precedence over any search for 
unknown avenues of abstract truth, grounding it in concrete situations of life. 





Rev. Dr Israel Selvanayagam is Principal of United College of the Ascension, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham, U.K. 





Giancarlo Collet, Josef Estermann (Hg.) 


- Religionen und Gewalt 


Reihe: Theologie und Praxis Abteilung B 
Bd. 15, 2002, 168 S., 12.90 EUR, br., ISBN 3-8258-7353-6 





In unserer Zeit zeigt sich immer wieder, dass bei der Entstehung und im 
Verlauf zahlreicher nationaler und internationaler gewaltsamer Konflikte 
sich religidse Faktoren nachweisen lassen. Das Uberrascht insofern nicht, 
als die Religionen seit je her mit dem Phanomen menschlicher Gewaltanwendung 
verbunden sind: "Gewalt und Krieg wurden religiés gedeutet, allzu haufig 
religids legitimiert oder gar gefordert. Doch ebenso findet die 
grundsAatzliche Kritik an der Gewalt und die Klage tiber ihre leidvollen 
Konsequenzen fiir die Opfer ihren beredtesten Ausdruck in religiéds-ethischen 
Zusammenhangen" 


http://www. lit-verlag.de/isbn/3-8258-7353-6 


If you would like us to alert you to something new on our web site, please 
send us your request by e-mail to: 


yvam@wcc.coe.org 


And indicate in the subject line 
"Current Dialogue on the net" 
so that we can create an internet group of subscribers 
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